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No  ‘wall  of  secrecy’  around  U of  T admissions  poiicy, 
lacobucci  teiis  Governing  Councii 


The  University  of  Toronto  does  not 
rank  secondary  schools  to  deter- 
mine admissions,  Acting  President 
Frank  lacobucci  told  Gloverning  Coun- 
cil at  its  Sept.  20  meeting  at  Erindale 
College.  The  statement  was  made  in 
response  to  a Globe  and  Mail  story  the 
previous  day  reporting  that  U of  T has 
a ranking  system  for  Ontario  high 
schools  which  it  uses  to  interpret 
grade  13  marks.  The  newspaper  story 
was  based  on  a study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  high  school  and  univer- 
sity marks  done  by  a former  U of  T 
sociology  instructor.  University 


officials  say  The  Globe  has  mis- 
represented the  study’s  conclusions. 

“The  study  is  not  an  official  univer- 
sity report,”  said  lacobucci,  “and  it 
has  not  been  used  to  guide  or  deter- 
mine admissions  policy.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  study’s  conclusions  is  that  it  is  not 
worthwhile  for  the  University  to  ad- 
just grade  13  marks.” 

He  said  the  study’s  author,  Stephen 
Hawkins,  is  concerned  by  the  news- 
paper account  and  acknowledges  that 
many  of  the  research  findings  are 
based  on  a small  sample  population 
and  would  be  statistically 


questionable. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  has  no 
wall  of  secrecy  around  its  admissions 
policy,”  lacobucci  declared,  “and  has 
discussed  its  policy  openly  with 
secondary  schools.” 

Principals  of  secondary  schools  and 
heads  of  guidance  will  be  notified  by 
letter  of  the  real  background  of  the 
story,  he  said. 

Professor  Michael  Finlayson  asked 
how  the  practice  of  adjusting  marks 
used  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering  fit  into  University 
policy. 


Where’s 

Bovey  asks  U of 


the  money  to  come  from? 

T faculty,  staff  and  student  groups 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

Will  taxpayers  trade  potholes  in  the 
roads  for  a university  education? 
Do  they  want  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  steal  from  health  care  to  feed 
higher  education? 

These  were  among  the  questions  put 
by  Bovey  commissioners  to  five  U of  T 
groups  Sept.  15  at  the  MacDonald 
Building.  The  Commission  on  the 
Future  Development  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Ontario  is  holding  public 
hearings  to  discuss  responses  from 
universities,  organizations  and  indiv- 
iduals to  its  June  discussion  paper, 
Ontario  Universities  WSW-  Issues  and 
Alternatives.  Commission  members 
are  E.C.  Bovey,  chairman,  J.  Fraser 
Mustard  and  Ronald  L.  Watts. 

The  U of  T faculty  and  staff 
associations,  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  the 
Engineering  Society  and  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students  made  their 
presentations  on  the  first  of  two  days 
the  commissioners  will  hear  from 
Uof  T. 

Following  the  faculty  association 
brief,  which  stressed  the  need  for 
autonomy,  accessibility  and  increased 
government  funding,  commissioner 
Mustard  asked  UTFA  president  Peter 
Dyson,  executive  assistant  Victoria 
Grabb  and  Professor  Fred  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  External  Affairs 
Committee,  why  the  health  sector  does 
a better  job  of  sustaining  itself  than 
does  higher  education. 

Grabb  said  that  the  health  sector  is 
already  funded  for  both  inflation  and 
number  of  users,  and  universities  are 
not.  “Universities  experience  inflation 
differently  from  individuals,”  she  said. 
“We  are  hit  by  things  like  excise  taxes 
and  the  exchange  rate.  Our  funding 
should  be  based  on  a composite  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  and  the  Ontario 
University  Non-Salary  Price  Index. 

We  should  also  be  compensated  for 
increased  enrolment.” 

Could  grants  to  universities  be 
linked  to  the  province’s  economic 
performance,  using  the  Gross 
Provincial  Product?  Mustard  asked. 


If  the  government  decided  to  do  this, 
said  Dyson,  it  must  recognize  that 
funding  during  the  past  10  years  had 
not  been  determined  this  way,  and  a 
catch-up  grant  must  be  given  to  uni- 
versities to  allow  them  to  repair 
deteriorating  physical  plant. 

Would  he  personally  be  willing  to 
pay  higher  taxes  to  support  univer- 
sities? asked  Mustard. 

“Yes,  I would  accept  it  as  a 
professional  in  the  field,”  Dyson 
answered. 

“Money  is  finite,”  Bovey  said,  “and 
to  get  your  changes,  the  government 
would  have  to  redistribute.  Where 
from?  Can  it  cut  back  Hydro  pro- 
grams, or  highways?  The  hospitals  are 
short  of  money,  too.” 

Wilson  answered  that  the  university 
should  be  regarded  as  an  investment, 
not  a drain.  Grabb  added  that  if  the 
government  can  carry  Suncor  and 
Ontario  Hydro,  it  should  be  able  to 
carry  universities.  Money  should  be 
put  into  education  during  an  economic 
downturn,  she  said,  for  the  economy  to 
be  ready  when  the  upturn  comes.  The 
government  should  consider  borrowing 
money  for  education  and  raising  taxes. 

Bovey  said  the  commission  certainly 
regarded  education  as  an  investment, 
but,  asked  Mustard,  “How  does  the 
community  view  you?  Will  they  accept 
more  potholes  in  roads  to  protect  uni- 
versities?” 

Dyson  replied  that  the  community 
shows  its  faith  by  sending  thousands 
of  its  children  to  university,  and 
pointed  out  that  public  perception  of 
universities  and  the  arts  are  changing. 
They  are  now  being  seen  as  large 
employers,  equal  in  value  to  industrial 
plants. 

Community  support  for  a university 
is  easier  to  see  in  a small  town,  Grabb 
said.  In  Toronto,  a large  population 
dilutes  the  university  presence,  and 
some  may  remember  conflicts  with 
residents  over  building  programs,  and 
not  be  aware  that  many  hospitals  and 
clinics  are  university-run. 

Commissioner  Watts  asked  for 
clarification  of  UTFA’s  advocacy  of  a 
tiered  system  with  one  university 


having  a full  range  of  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  professional  programs. 
Did  they  mean  this  to  be  the  Univer- 
sity of  'Toronto,  he  wondered. 

“The  status  quo  has  given  U of  T 
this  position,”  Grabb  answered.  “If 
the  government  wants  to  formalize 
this,  that’s  okay.” 

Bovey  asked  why  UTFA  supported 
the  status  quo  on  tuition  fees. 

“You  can’t  raise  tuition  to  a 
discouraging  level,”  Grabb  urged. 
“Even  OSAP  loans  don’t  make  it  easy 
for  many  people.  Fees  should  be 
moderate,  especially  at  the  level  of 
first  entry.  Students  are  not  the  place 
to  raise  money.” 

The  staff  association,  represented  by 
president  David  Askew,  Jose  Sigouin 
and  Joan  Wheat,  followed  with  a brief 
which  stressed  concern  for  employee 
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“There  is  a difference  between 
ranking  schools,  as  claimed  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  stor;^,  and  adjusting 
marks,”  Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice- 
president  (planning)  and  University 
registrar,  said.  He  told  Council  that 
last  year’s  administrative  response  to 
the  report  on  recruitment  and  admis- 
sions, after  considering  several  op- 
tions, including  calibration  of  marks, 
opted  for  achievement  tests.  This 
followed  consultation  with  100  secon- 
dary schools  during  1983-84. 

“There  is  no  foundation  to  any  con- 
clusion that  the  University  has  and 
uses  lists  of  schools.  Further,  The 
Globe  and  Mail’s  conclusion  that 
schools  can  be  meaningfully  ranked  is 
a distortion  of  the  Hawkins  paper’s 
conclusions.” 

Lang  added  that  U of  T will  make  its 
position  clear  to  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals during  previously  scheduled 
meetings  in  October  and  November. 

When  Finlayson  pressed  for  more 
information  about  consistency  in 
applied  science  and  engineering  admis- 
sions, Lang  reiterated  that  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  faculty  to  rank  schools. 
He  explained  that  the  marks  of  first- 
term  freshman  engineering  students 
are  compared  with  their  high  school 
leaving  marks.  Those  marks  which  are 
statistically  determined  to  be  unusual- 
ly high  or  low  compared  to  high  school 
marks  are  noted,  as  is  the  identity  of 
the  student’s  high  school.  There  must 
be  a minimum  number  of  students 
from  a high  school  to  constitute  a 
worthwhile  sample. 

When  other  students  from  this  high 
school  apply  for  admission  in  the 
following  year,  their  marks  may  be  ad- 
justed up  or  down  according  to  the 
performance  of  their  immediate 
predecessors. 

Continued  on  Page  2 


Play  ball 

It  was  U of  T night  at  the  Blue  Jays'  game  Sept.  19.  The  Students'  Administrative  Council 
sponsored  the  event  to  raise  money  for  Access  U of  T,  an  organization  formed  to  improve 
access  for  the  disabled  at  the  University.  Pitching  in  were  Acting  President  Frank  lacobucci, 
Margaret  Lawson,  a master's  student  in  health  administration,  and  Blue  Jays'  catcher  Buck 
Martinez. 


STEVE  BEHAL 


Governing  Council 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Civil  engineering  professor  S.M. 
Uzumeri  spoke  in  support  of  the 
engineering  practice  and  said  it  was 
simply  a practical  standard,  among 
many,  that  was  used  in  making  choices 
about  borderline  cases. 

Lang  clarified  his  explanation  of 
mark  adjustment  by  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science  & Engineering  in  the 
following  statement  to  the  Bulletin  the 
next  day: 

“In  recent  years,  marks  have  been 


Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarships 

Applications  for  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarships  are  available  from  all 
graduate  departments.  Students 
should  consult  their  departments  for 
deadlines  and  procedures. 

A limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
available  for  visa  students  and  recent 
landed  immigrants.  Again,  as  in  the 
past,  visa  students  receiving  an  OGS 
will  be  exempt  from  the  increased  visa 
student  fee. 

Students  are  reminded  that,  if 
eligible  under  the  terms,  they  must 
apply  for  an  OGS  if  they  wish  to  be 
considered  for  a U of  T Open 
Fellowship. 


adjusted  for  a very  small  number  of 
students,  and  an  even  smaller  number 
of  schools. 

“There  is  certainly  no  attempt  to 
rank  all  schools,  nor  is  the  purpose  of 
the  adjustment  to  rank  schools.  The 
process  is  not  accumulative;  calcula- 
tions are  done  anew  every  year. 

Marks  may  be  adjusted  both  upwards 
and  downwards  and,  in  recent  years, 
the  tendency  has  been  that  there  are 
more  upward  adjustments.” 

The  Hawkins  study,  “The  Relation 
Between  High  School  and  University 
Performance,”  was  completed  in  June 
by  Stephen  Hawkins,  formerly  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  now  with 
the  provincial  government.  After 
Hawkins  circulated  it  to  a small 
number  of  sociologists  and  senior 
administrators  at  the  University,  it 
was  cited  in  a footnote  to  the  Univer- 
sity’s Bovey  submission  (Chapter  7 — 
Accessibility). 

Based  on  a survey  of  3,286  second 
year  arts  and  science  students,  the 
report  concluded  that: 

• although  high  school  marks  account 
for  only  27  percent  of  the  total  varia- 
tion in  university  marks,  for  the  most 
part,  grade  13  marks  are  adequate 
indicators  of  probable  success  at  uni- 
versity 

• the  relation  between  grade  13  and 
university  marks  is  contingent  on  the 
student’s  program  of  study.  Marks 
tend  to  decline  for  science  students, 
especially  those  studying  botany,  and 
rise  for  languages  and  humanities, 
especially  German 

• choice  of  concentration  in  specialist, 
major  or  minor  programs  influences 
marks 


• good  study  habits,  self-discipline  and 
aptitude  for  university  are  also  import- 
ant determinants  of  marks 

In  its  Bovey  submission,  U of  T ad- 
vocated a program  of  achievement 
testing  to  supplement  secondary 
school  marks.  The  Hawkins  study  had 
concluded  that  “hope  for  entrance 
exams  to  provide  a better  indicator  of 
university  potential  is  futile”  unless 
attitudes  towards  education,  career 
plans,  work  habits,  and  so  on  are 
considered. 

Governing  Council,  at  its  meeting 
Sept.  20: 

• confirmed  the  University’s  brief  to 
the  Bovey  Commission 

• approved  committee  memberships 
for  1984-85 

• confirmed  the  following  senior 
appointments  made  under  summer 
executive  authority: 

- establishment  of  the  position  of 
assistant  vice-president,  facilities  and 
administrative  systems  in  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President  — Business  Affairs, 


The  York  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tion (YUFA)  reached  an  eleventh-hour 
agreement  with  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors Sept..  9,  preventing  a strike  that 
had  been  set  for  Sept.  10,  the  first  day 
of  classes.  The  package  of  staged  in- 
creases will  mean  that  faculty 
members  and  librarians  at  York  will 
get  about  6.5  percent  more  this  year. 
By  January,  they  will  be  getting  about 
7.9  percent  more  in  salaries,  benefits 
and  professional  allowances  than  they 
did  the  previous  year. 

YUFA’s  membership  numbers  about 
780  in  a bargaining  unit  of  960.  On 
Sept.  12,  the  members  voted 
imanimously  to  pass  the  agreement  on 
to  the  bargaining  unit  for  a ratification 
vote  Sept.  24  and  25.  The  Board  of 
Governors  ratified  the  agreement  on 
Sept.  10. 

According  to  YUFA  the  agreement 
calls  for  a 3 percent  increase  across 
the  board  retroactive  to  May  1,  a 
$1,108  career  progress  lump  sum 
payment  worth  about  2.5  percent 
effective  July  1,  improved  benefits, 
including  an  updated  dental  plan  and 
new  retirement  options,  worth 
.6  percent  effective  Oct.  1,  a 
1 percent  merit  pool  effective  Jan.  1 
and  a professional  allowance  of  $350 
per  person  worth  about  .8  percent. 

York  will  report  an  increase  of  5.2 
percent  to  the  Inflation  Restraint 
Board.  This  figure  will  not  include 
benefit  increases,  the  professional 
allowance,  and  increases  for 
employees  who  left  the  university 
after  April  30, 1984,  the  end  of  the  last 
contract  year. 

The  phased  increase  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  imposed  settle- 


effective  Aug.  28.  The  position  has  the 
prime  responsibility  for  the  following 
areas:  the  Physical  Plant  Department, 
Business  Information  Systems,  the 
Purchasing  Department  and  the  Office 
of  Occupational  Health  & Safety; 

- retirement  of  the  existing  position 
of  assistant  vice-president,  services,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Vice-President  — 
Business  Affairs  as  assistant  vice- 
president,  personnel  and  central 
services; 

- the  establishment  of  the  position  of 
assistant  vice-president,  student 
affairs,  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  & Provost.  The  appointment 
of  Eric  A.  McKee  to  this  position  and 
continuing  without  term; 

- the  appointment  of  David  B.  Cook  as 
vice-provost  (staff  functions). 

• approved  the  naming  of  the  main 
dental  clinic  of  the  Faculty  of  Dent- 
istry, room  207, 124  Edward  Street, 
the  Roy  G.  Ellis  Dental  Clinic,  in 
honour  of  the  former  dean  of  dentistry 


ment  at  Western,  which  will  result  in 
an  average  salary  increase  this  year  of 
5.47  percent  plus  an  increase  of  .3  per- 
cent in  professional  allowances.  By 
Oct.  1 faculty  members  will  be  getting 
6.8  percent  more,  if  the  professional 
allowance  is  included,  than  th6y  did 
last  year.  Western  will  report  an  in- 
crease of  5.13  percent  to  the  Inflation 
Restraint  Board. 


Gift  shop  opens 
next  week 

The  University  of  Toronto  Women’s 
Gift  Shop  in  the  lobby  of  Simcoe  Hall 
will  open  for  business  Oct.  4 with  first 
day  shoppers  receiving  complimentary 
gift  wrap  and  coffee.  The  shop,  to  be 
open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  will  be  staffed  by 
volunteers  and  will  sell  arts  and  crafts 
made  by  members  of  the  UTWA  (an 
umbrella  organization  of  faculty  wives) 
and  U of  T crested  items.  Pottery, 
hand-painted  scarves  and  china, 
notepaper,  weaving  and  items 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  sold  at  the  shop. 

All  proceeds  will  go  towards  the 
support  of  scholarly  publishing  at  the 
University  and  other  projects  to  be 
determined.  Members  of  the  UTWA 
interested  in  participating  in  the  shop 
should  telephone  Marjorie  Ivey  at 
978-3652  or  444-4844. 


Ruth  Morawetz,  Gerald  Isaac,  Jo-Anne  Kirwan  Clark, 

Deborah  Jeans  February  1984 

Gifted  Canadian  singers  presenting  repertoire  from  accessible 
opera,  classics  and  popular,  entertaining  music  theatre 

Sunday  afternoons  at  3 p.m. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre  (South  of  Varsity  Stadium) 


October  21:  Cristen  Gregory, 
Christopher  Cameron,  Denise  Fergusson 
November  18:  Barbara  Collier, 

Glyn  Evans,  Jayne  Lewis 
December  16:  Arlene  Meadows, 

David  Walden 

January  13:  Christine  McMahon, 

James  McLean,  Alicia  Jeffery 


March  10:  Florence  Maltese, 

Michael  Shust,  Charlotte  Moore 

April  7:  Lois  McDonall,  Barrie  Wood, 
Cynthia  Dale 

May  5:  Carrol  Anne  Curry,  Henry 
Ingram,  Marie  Baron 


This  popular  on-campus  series  is  available  to  Faculty  and  Students  at  a discount  rate 
of  $40  for  7 concerts  ($1 0 at  the  door  for  adults,  $7  for  students) 
Subscriptions  are  selling  fast  and  we  urge  you  to  book  now. 


Please  send  me 

The  series  of  7 concerts  for  only  $40. 

Name  


Address 
City 


MAIL  ORDER  FORM 

. subscription  tickets  for  CLASSICAL  CABARET. 


. Apartment . 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Telephone  (Home) . 


. (Business) . 


Send  cheques  to  CLASSICAL  CABARET,  55  Charles  St.  W.,  Suite  2201 , 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2W9 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  — 925-0284  MASTERCARD  ACCEPTED 
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Faculty  association  reaches 
agreement  at  York 


There  are  several  Davids  in  Simcoe 
Hall  these  days,  so  to  lessen  con- 
fusion, the  president  was  “Dave”. 

Friends,  family  and  colleagues  of 
Dave  gathered  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Hart  House  Sept.  13  for  a dinner  to 
honour  him  and  his  wife  Alice  as  he 
leaves  the  central  administration 
where  he  has  served  since  1980,  first 
as  vice-president  and  provost  and  then 
as  president. 

The  tributes  delivered  after  dinner 
had  some  common  themes:  David 
Strangway  is  a man  of  integrity,  has 
always  been  committed  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  University,  and  has  the 
respect  and  affection  of  those  who 
have  worked  with  him. 

Fellow  geology  professor  Geoff 
Norris:  “When  he  arrived  in  the  early 
70s,  one  feature  came  through  loud 
and  clear.  Here  was  a man  who  could 
get  diverse  opinions  together  and  get  a 
consensus.” 

Another  characteristic,  said  Norris, 
was  Strangway’s  tremendous  vision. 
“He  was  reaching  out  years  in  ad- 
vance, thinking  of  how  the  University 
would  benefit.  He  not  only  exhorted  us 
to  excel,  but  he  did  it  himself.” 

His  influence  on  the  department  was 
profound  and  is  still  felt  today,  he  said. 

And  one  more  characteristic:  he 
never  said  “no”. 

“That  didn’t  mean  he  was  a 
pushover,  but  he  would  listen  to  ideas 
and  talk  about  possibly  using  another 
approach.  He  has  the  ability  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  people.” 

He  did  say  no,  once.  “We  were  elec- 
trified. It  was  the  first  time  in  seven 
years.  We  were  planning  some  sort  of 
event,  and  thought  we  should  have  it 
on  a Friday  night.  He  was  adamant 
that  it  couldn’t  be  held  then.  When 
pressed,  he  replied  Friday  nights  were 
for  his  wife.” 

“After  our  first  contacts,  we  were 
concerned,  because  our  budgets  were 
promptly  slashed,”  said  dean  of 
medicine  Fred  Lowy.  “We  realized 
this  was  someone  to  be  reckoned  with. 

“The  fact  is,  during  the  years  to 
follow,  he  commanded  the  respect  of 
colleagues  from  the  faculty,  and  that 
respect  is  widespread  throughout  the 
University.” 

Leadership  demands  standards  and 
David  Strangway  above  all  means 
standards,  said  Lowy.  “Another  stan- 
dard is  integrity.  These  qualities 
apparent  during  his  time  as  provost 
were  demonstrated  during  the  trying 
time  as  president. 

“We  were  glad  we  had  the  ex- 
perience with  him.” 

Rita  Crump,  administrative  staff 
member  on  Governing  Council, 
described  Strangway  as  a “warm, 
friendly  and  caring  personality”,  will- 
ing to  listen.  “He  is  a man  of  integrity 
and  sincerity  who  is  well-liked  by  the 
administrative  staff.”  The  status  of 
women  office  he  established  is  “a 
wonderful  gift  to  the  University”  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  women  to  U of  T,  she  said. 

Vice-Provost  Roger  Wolff  disagreed 
somewhat  with  Geoff  Norris’  assess- 
ment. “He  never  said  yes  to  anything. 
He  had  a special  way  of  saying  no. 

He’d  throw  me  out  of  his  office  and 
write  a memo.” 

Strangway  is  “always  up  front”, 
said  Wolff.  “I  learned  a lot  from  him 
about  honesty  and  collegiality.  He  has 
a standard  for  integrity  and  a commit- 
ment to  the  University  that  is  in  many 
ways  unsurpassed.” 

The  principal  of  Victoria  College, 
Alexandra  Johnston,  thanked  the 
president  for  his  efforts  in  three  areas 
of  the  University,  most  importantly, 
the  agreement  with  the  federated  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  “He  was  deter- 
mined that  a new  agreement  be 
reached  and  he  worked  behind  the 
scenes  promoting  negotiations  as  pro- 
vost and  president. 

“The  academic  terms  were  made 
first  and  only  then  did  he  turn  to 


Thank  you,  Dave 


Frank  lacobucci,  vice- 
president  and  provost, 
presents  Alice  Strangway 
with  tantalus.  Above,  at 
the  head  table,  former 
President  James  Ham  and 
wife  Mary. 


matters  of  money  and  power.  His 
priorities  have  always  been  right.” 

The  status  of  women  office  and  the 
appointment  of  Lois  Reimer  to  that 
office  have  “put  in  place  a potentially 
healing  mechanism”  said  Johnston. 
And  she  thanked  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  early  English 
drama  at  the  University  through  his 
appointment  of  the  Poculi  Ludique 
Societas  as  the  President’s  Players, 
saving  them  from  dispersion. 

At  the  dinner,  PLS  performed  a 
“mumming”,  a popular  entertainment 
at  court  for  ceremonial  occasions,  with 
particular  significance  to  the  person 
(usually  the  patron)  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. “Moonshine”  written  by  PLS 
artistic  director  David  Parry,  featured 
Luna  welcoming  back  the  astro- 
geologian  to  the  real  subject  of  his 
devotion. 


Strangway’s  remarks  addressed  the 
issue  that,  as  speakers  noted,  mat- 
tered to  him  most. 

“When  Jim  Ham  asked  me  to  be  pro- 
vost, little  did  I know  I would  have  the 
difficult  task  of  reducing  the  comp- 
lement by  several  percent  in  the  space 
of  just  a few  short  years. 

“It  is  a tribute  to  this  university  that 
even  while  these  cuts  have  been 
necessary,  you  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  must  continue  our  com- 
mitment to  the  excellence  of  our 
endeavour.  It  has  been  a privilege  for 
me  to  be  the  leader  of  a university  that 
has  the  strength  and  resilience  of  this 
one.  Your  commitment  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  best  has 
characterized  these  years.” 

He  praised  the  push  for  a bigger 
share  of  research  funding,  more  con- 
tacts with  alumni  and  expanded  inter- 
face with  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors, and  the  goals  of  high  admission 
standards  and  rigorous  standards  for 
hiring,  promotion  and  the  awarding  of 
tenure  to  faculty. 

“The  decisions  have  been  hard  and 
will  continue  to  be  hard.  You  will  have 
to  continue  to  set  priorities  to  make 
the  difficult  choices  and  to  be  account- 
able to  the  peers  in  your  various 
disciplines  and  to  your  students.  You 
must  use  the  freedom  of  tenure  and 
continue  to  fight  for  our  autonomy  of 
choice  in  a manner  that  shows  account- 
ability and  a willingness  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  your  views. 

“If  our  system  of  governance  has 
isolated  our  faculty  members  and  our 
academic  leaders  from  the  decision- 
making process,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  review  and  revise  the  governance. 

“You  will  be  called  on  to  keep  the 
commitment  to  excellence  that  is  the 
heritage  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.” 

Alice  Strangway  thanked  the 
gathering  of  240  people  and  said  she 
would  look  back  on  this  past  year  with 
a great  deal  of  fondness.  She  was  also 
pleased  that  her  husband  was  listening 
to  her  on  a Thursday. 

Governing  Council  chairman 
St.  Clair  Balfour  thanked  both  the 
Strangways  and  wished  the  president 
“new  moons  to  conquer”. 

They  were  presented  with  an 
antique  tantalus  (three  crystal 
decanters  in  a silver  and  glass  case) 
and  Frank  lacobucci,  vice-president 
and  provost,  announced  that  the  din- 
ner had  raised  $10,000  for  the  scholar- 
ship in  the  geology  department  in 
Strangway’s  honour. 

“You  have  given  much  to  the  Uni- 
versity,” said  lacobucci.  “You  have 
been  respected,  admired  and  loved. 

We  can’t  thank  you  enough.” 


Women  in  Toronto  centenary  celebrations  begin 


Celebrations  marking  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  got  under 
way  Sept.  19  at  Hart  House  with  the 
presentation  to  the  University  of  a 
plaque  from  the  Ontario  Women’s 
Directorate  commemorating  the 
historic  year. 

Events  to  be  held  during  the  year  in- 
clude a lecture  series,  poetry  readings, 
exhibitions  and  plays.  The  first  in  a 
series  of  “bag-lunch”  talks  on 
“Women  and  Peace”,  sponsored  by 
the  women’s  studies  program,  will  be 
held  at  noon.  Sept.  26  in  the  New 
College  Library.  A Queen’s,  Victoria, 

U of  T centenary  luncheon  will  be  held 
Sept.  30  at  Burwash  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  Tickets,  at  $16,  can  be 
ordered  by  calling  978-3806.  On  Oct.  9, 
a lunch-time  panel  on  Women  in 


Toronto  Today,  “Women  as  Faculty”, 
will  be  held  at  Innis  College  Town 
Hall,  the  first  in  a series. 

Homecoming  weekend  October  18  to 
21  will  honour  the  centenary  with  a 
Hart  House  Debate  the  first  day 
arguing  the  same  resolution  as  did  a 
debate  on  Feb.  10, 1926.  The  question: 
“That  this  House  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Woman  has  more  than  come  into  her 
own”.  Women  representing  the 
100-year  history  of  women  at  U of  T 
will  appear  at  the  Homecoming  Parade 
on  Oct.  20. 

On  Nov.  14,  peace  activist  Dr.  Helen 
Caldicott  will  deliver  the  Bronowski 
memorial  lecture  at  Wetmore  Hall, 
New  College. 

Women  in  Toronto  (WIT)  has  so  far 
raised  nearly  $25,000  for  scholarships, 
a lecture  series  and  library  resources 


in  a campaign  with  a goal  of  $100,000. 
President  David  Strangway  provided 
two  grants  for  research  and  produc- 
tion of  a 64-page  illustrated  pamphlet 
on  the  history  of  women  at  U of  T by 
researcher  Anne  Rochon  Ford, 
scheduled  for  publication  in  early 
1985.  A grant  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association  will 
finance  publication  of  the  WIT  news- 
letter, Newsline.  Sweatshirts,  buttons, 
scarves,  mugs,  book-bags  and  pins 
bearing  the  WIT  symbol  are  on  sale  at 
the  University  Bookroom  and  will.be 
sold  at  the  new  Simcoe  Hall  gift  shop 
and  at  WIT  events.  A portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  each  sale  goes  to  the 
Women’s  Centenary  Fund. 

From  Oct.  1,  recorded  information 
on  Women  in  Toronto  events  will  be 
available  by  calling  978-4766. 
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3%  of  eligible  grade  13  grads 
turned  down  by  U’s  last  year 


About  1,100  students  graduating  from 
grade  13  — less  than  three  percent  of 
the  population  with  an  average  of  at 
least  60  percent  — did  not  receive  an 
offer  from  an  Ontario  university  in 
1983,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
survey  by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities (COU). 

The  survey,  assisted  by  funding 
from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & Uni- 
versities and  the  Bovey  Commission, 
was  carried  out  by  Social  Data 
Research  Ltd.  It  was  undertaken  after 
reports  last  fall  in  the  daily  press  that 
a significant  number  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants had  had  to  be  turned  away 
from  York  University.  In  May  the  On- 
tario Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA)  ran  an 
advertisement  in  major  Ontario 
newspapers  deploring  a situation 
where  “thousands  of  qualified  kids” 
were  being  turned  away  and  warning 
the  public  that  by  1994  at  least  50,000 
qualified  Ontario  high  school  grad- 
uates would  be  unable  to  get  into  uni- 
versity. 

The  survey  identified  7,300  appli- 
cants from  grade  13  with  at  least 
minimum  qualifications  who  did  not 
enrol  in  an  Ontario  university.  They 
were  asked  what  responses  they  re- 
ceived, why  they  had  not  accepted  if 
an  offer  had  been  made,  what  factors 
influenced  their  choice  of  institution 
and  what  they  were  doing  in  Nov- 
ember 1983  and  February  1984.  The 
results  were  extrapolated  from  the 
62  percent  polled. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  15  percent 
of  the  survey  population  did  not 
receive  an  offer  from  an  Ontario  uni- 
versity, but  only  about  seven  percent 
— about  500  applicants  — did  not 
receive  an  offer  from  any  post- 


A student  delegation  including 
members  of  the  Arts  & Science 
Students  Union  occupied  the  office  of 
arts  and  science  dean  Robin  Arm- 
strong last  Thursday  evening,  leaving 
late  Friday  morning  after  discussing 
their  demands  with  Armstrong. 

“Underfunding,  a problem  for  a 
decade,  has  now  produced  a crisis  in 
education  in  Ontario,”  said  the 


TAs,  University 
appiy  for 
conciliation 

The  University  and  CUEW  (Local  2), 
the  union  representing  U of  T 
teaching  assistants,  are  awaiting  the 
appointment  of  a conciliator  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  to  aid  in 
negotiations  over  a new  contract. 
Although  requests  for  conciliation 
usually  come  from  only  one  party  in  a 
dispute,  the  application  was  made 
jointly. 

A complete  list  of  the  TAs’  proposals 
is  published  as  a supplement  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


secondary  institution.  Most  of  the 
students  who  did  not  receive  offers 
made  fewer  applications  than  the  suc- 
cessful applicants  and  did  not  fully  use 
the  services  of  the  Ontario  Univer- 
sities’ Applications  Centre,  so  they  did 
not  know  that  at  the  close  of  registra- 
tion there  were  still  some  university 
places  available. 

Most  of  the  respondents  in  the  sur- 
vey received  an  offer  to  at  least  one  of 
their  first  three  choices.  About  a third 
of  the  respondents  received  offers  to 
all  of  their  choices.  Most  rejected 
offers  because  they  felt  that  they  had 
received  a better  alternative  offer. 
Less  than  10  percent  rejected  an  offer 
for  financial  reasons. 

The  most  important  factors  in- 
fluencing the  choice  of  the  survey 
applicants  were  the  program’s  reputa- 
tion, the  institution’s  reputation  for 
excellence  and  the  institution’s  reputa- 
tion for  job-related  programs. 

Ed  Monahan,  executive  director  of 
COU,  says  the  problem  the  survey 
identifies  is  not  a major  one.  “The 
great  majority  of  qualified  applicants 
who  didn’t  register  had  offers  that 
they  didn’t  take.  The  results  of  the 
survey  do  not  sustain  OCUFA’s  claim. 
There  are  a few  people  who  had  the 
qualifications  and  didn’t  get  an  offer, 
but  they  may  have  had  minimal 
qualifications,  or  not  the  qualifications 
for  the  programs  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Or  perhaps  they  didn’t 
work  hard  enough  at  getting 
accepted.” 

Early  this  summer  COU  installed  a 
hot  line  to  the  applications  centre  so 
that  applicants  could  find  out  which  in- 
stitutions still  had  places  at  a given 
time. 


students  in  a press  release.  “Classes 
are  overcrowded,  and  qualified 
students  are  being  denied  access  to 
courses  they  need  ...  In  some  in- 
stances, students  feel  compelled  to 
switch  their  areas  of  study  in  order  to 
accommodate  faculty  resources.” 

In  a list  of  demands,  the  students 
called  for  Dean  Armstrong  to  “go  on 
record”  with  an  acknowledgement 
that  balloting  and  limiting  enrolment 
in  certain  courses  are  inadequate 
responses  to  the  pressures  of  under- 
funding  and  constitute  “impediments” 
to  the  pursuit  of  a quality  education. 
They  also  asked  for  a commitment 
from  the  dean  to  oppose  any  increase 
in  academic  incidental  fees  and  to  sup- 
port increased  student  participation  on 
departmental  committees. 

'They  also  requested  an  extension  of 
the  deadline  for  submitting  arts  and 
science  course  enrolment  forms,  from 
last  Friday  to  Sept.  28.  Friday,  the 
dean  sent  a directive  to  all  college 
registrars  announcing  that  the 
deadline  was  to  be  extended  to 
Sept.  24.  However,  students  enrolling 
in  fourth-year  POL  courses  have  until 
Sept.  28. 

The  press  release  was  signed  by  the 
“Occupation  ’84  Ad  Hoc  Committee”. 


Bovey 

Continued  from  Page  1 


welfare  in  the  event  of  program  con- 
traction or  closure.  UTS  A suggested 
that  the  adjustment  fund  proposed  by 
the  Bovey  Commission  in  its  June 
discussion  paper  cover  staff  as  well  as 
faculty.  The  proposed  fund  would 
assist  in  phased  retirements  of  tenured 
faculty  in  an  effort  to  open  up  jobs  for 
younger  people  and  prevent  a staffing 
crisis  in  the  1990s  when  many  present 
faculty  will  retire. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  Watts 
about  the  age  profile  of  staff.  Askew 
said  that  it  is  probably  similar  to  the 
pattern  for  faculty,  since  staff  were 
hired  during  the  faculty  bulge. 

Economic  constraint  has  forced  uni- 
versities to  be  adaptable.  Mustard 
said.  He  wondered  how  this  had  af- 
fected staff. 

“In  the  last  three  years,  300  staff 
positions  have  been  lost,”  Askew 
answered.  “Staff  don’t  have  the  same 
job  security  as  faculty.” 

“Does  this  cause  resentment  by  staff 
toward  faculty?”  asked  Mustard. 

Askew  said  he  hadn’t  sensed  any. 

“In  fact,  the  faculty  association  has 
helped  us  get  good  working 
conditions.” 

Commissioner  Watts  asked  what 
changes  are  needed  in  staff  retraining. 

Aside  from  tuition  breaks,  there  is 
little  offered  now  at  U of  T,  said 
Askew.  With  one  development  officer 
for  8,000  staff,  development  is 
minimal  and  retraining  is  non-existent. 
He  said  UTS  A has  been  pushing  for 
programs  to  help  staff  adjust  to  the 
introduction  of  new  technology  such  as 
word  processors. 

Askew  also  outlined  the  associa- 
tion’s stand  on  making  education  more 
sensitive  to  short-term  market  condi- 
tions. He  cited  the  one-year  education 
program  following  a BA  as  being 
preferable  to  a long-term  “complete 
retooling”. 

Watts  said  this  might  not  be  easy  for 
professional  programs. 

The  Students’  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, represented  by  Nye  Thomas  and 
Sean  Meagher,  came  out  in  favour  of 
greater  alumni  giving,  increased 
private  sector  support  and  general  tax 
incentives  for  donations  to  univer- 
sities. 

Mustard  asked  if  the  students 
perceived  a change  in  society’s  atti- 
tude toward  universities.  Meagher 
replied  that  continuing  education  and 
part-time  studies  were  breaking  down 
the  U of  T’s  elitist  image. 

The  Engineering  Society,  repre- 
senting undergraduates,  presented  a 
brief  which  stressed  accessibility, 
targeted  funding  and  approval  of 
higher  tuition  fees  for  engineering 
students. 

Bovey  said  that  corporations  like  a 
united  front  among  fundraisers,  and 
wondered  if  greater  freedom  to  raise 
separate  money  would  lead  to  chaos  or 
misdirection. 

Society  president  William  Hollings 
answered  that  the  group  advocated 
concentrating  on  industries  related  to 


engineering. 

“If  you  advocate  a departmental 
funding  system  such  as  applies  in  some 
American  universities,”  said  Watts 
“a  system  knovra  as  ‘every  tub 
floating  on  its  own  bottom,’  then  this 
should  logically  apply  to  tuition.  How 
would  you  solve  the  problem  of  access 
this  would  create?” 

Dan  Gerbec  said  any  tuition  in- 
creases should  be  offset  by  OSAP 
loans.  “We’re  willing  to  pay  back  the 
money  because  we’ll  probably  get  good 
jobs  at  graduation,”  he  said.  “But  the 
money  shouldn’t  all  come  from  our 
pocket.  If  we  pay  higher  tuition,  we 
should  get  a better  education:  more 
equipment  and  tutors,  for  example.” 
The  group  supported  province-wide 
exams  as  a way  of  standardizing  en- 
trance requirements. 

Accessibility  was  the  main  concern 
of  the  brief  presented  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students  (APUS).  The  group  called  for 
a blended  loan-grant  system  to  help 
those  caught  in  the  middle  between 
the  “destitute”  who  are  eligible  for 
grants,  and  those  who  can  use  the  ' 
short-term  help  offered  by  a new 
Canada  Student  Loan  program  which 
requires  that  repayment  start  within 
30  days. 

Watts  asked  the  group  to  elaborate 
on  its  plea  that  the  university  “get 
away  from  the  9-to-5  mentality’  ’ . 

APUS  liaison  officer  Michael 
Shumacher  cited  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  having  the  Student  Awards 
Office  open  on  Tuesday  evenings  until 
seven,  with  staff  getting  Friday  off,  as 
the  kind  of  administrative  flexibility 
they  were  asking  for. 

APUS  reiterated  its  request  that 
more  professional  programs  be  opened 
to  part-time  students,  a concern  the 
commissioners  put  to  the  morning’s 
final  speaker,  U of  T dean  of  engineer- 
ing Gordon  Slemon,  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Ontario 
Deans  of  Engineering. 

Slemon  said  he  regretted  that  part- 
time  studies  offered  to  first-year 
engineering  students  at  U of  T were 
not  in  great  demand  and  added  that 
the  intensive  nature  of  engineering 
study  probably  didn’t  lend  itself  to 
part-time  studies.  The  CODE  brief 
stressed  the  need  for  targeted  funding 
and  covering  overhead  costs  of 
research  not  normally  provided  in 
grants  and  contracts  (see  story  page 

The  Bovey  Commission  hearings 
continue  throughout  the  province  until 
Sept.  28,  when  the  University  admin- 
istration discusses  its  brief  in  Simcoe 
Hall  at  1.30  p.m. 
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Duffy  report  recommends  decentralization 
of  some  personnel  functions,  staff 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

The  Duffy  Report  on  the  Personnel 
Function  at  U of  T has  recom- 
mended more  decentralization  of  per- 
sonnel functions  and  movement  of 
some  personnel  staff  into  the  divisions. 
Bruce  McDougall,  assistant  vice- 
president,  personnel  and  central 
services,  will  be  “implementing  the 
general  thrust”  of  the  report,  says 
business  affairs  vice-president  Alec 
Pathy. 

McDougall  currently  is  meeting  with 
staff  in  the  Personnel  Department  to 
discuss  the  implications  of  the  report. 

Completed  in  mid- June,  the  Dirffy 
Report  (named  after  committee  chair- 
man and  former  principal  of  Innis 
College  Dennis  Duffy)  recommends 
decentralizing  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment to  the  extent  of  moving  some 
staff  out  of  the  department’s  current 
offices  and  into  personnel-related  jobs 
throughout  the  University.  Such  staff 
would  then  report  directly  to  a divi- 
sional head  while  maintaining  a “func- 
tional” link  with  the  Personnel 
Department,  or,  alternatively,  report 
to  the  department  and  remain  con- 
nected functionally  to  the  division 
head.  Either  arrangement,  says  the 
report,  would  satisfy  the  needs  for 
both  central  coordination  and  divi- 
sional autonomy. 

Examples  offered  by  the  report  of 
activities  that  could  be  handled  by 
decentralized  personnel  staff  include 
salary  administration,  recruitment  and 
training,  data  management  for  divi- 
sional purposes,  and  the  provision  of 
advice  on  policy.  The  report  adds  that 
any  reorganization  of  personnel  staff 
should  be  accompanied  by  a greater 
emphasis  on  “collegiality  and  consulta- 
tion” in  making  decisions  on  personnel 
matters. 

There  are  a number  of  references  in 
the  report  to  conflicts  between  the 
Personnel  Department  and  other  divi- 
sions of  the  University,  particularly 
over  its  handling  of  job  classifications 
and  employee  grievances.  Submissions 
to  the  committee,  says  the  report, 
have  revealed  “confusion  and  disap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  employees 
about  personnel’s  inability  to  redress 
perceived  grievances  against  their 
supervisors  and,  on  the  other  side, 
supervisory  complaints  about  inter- 
ference in  the  employ ee/supervisor 
relationship.” 

While  the  department  is  justified  in 
counselling  employees  on  personnel 


Changes  in 

search 

committees 

Dr.  Charles  Hollenberg,  vice-provost, 
health  sciences,  has  announced  the 
following  changes  in  search  committee 
memberships:  Professor  Anthony 
Melcher  has  replaced  Professor  James 
Till  as  the  representative  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  on  the  search 
committees  for  a dean  of  nursing,  dean 
of  pharmacy  and  director  of  the  School 
of  Physical  & Health  Education;  Pro- 
fessor Brenda  McBean  has  resigned 
from  membership  on  the  search  com- 
mittee for  a dean  of  pharmacy;  and 
Professor  Arthur  Kruger  has  replaced 
Professor  Peter  Silcox  as  a member  of 
the  search  committee  for  a dean  of 
nursing. 


policy  and  possible  career  paths,  it 
must  not  act  as  a “shop  steward”  or 
interfere  in  any  other  way  with  rela- 
tions between  employees  and  super- 
visors, says  the  report. 

The  committee  also  argues  that  the 
Personnel  Department  has  been  too 
active  in  the  formation  of  policy: 
“Development  of  personnel  policy  is  a 
collegial  process ...  In  this  process  the 
role  of  the  Personnel  Department  is  to 
advise,  assist,  and  facilitate.  The 
decision-making  on  such  policies  lies 
with  Governing  Coimcil,  the  admin- 
istration, or  any  such  body  delegated 
to  make  those  decisions.” 

In  keeping  with  this  premise,  most 
of  the  Duffy  recommendations  are 
directed  toward  the  Personnel  Policy 
Board,  a group  of  12  senior  ad- 
ministrators plus  two  non-academic 
staff  formerly  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  vice-president  — personnel  and 
student  affairs.  'This  body,  recon- 
stituted under  a “rotating  and  in- 
dependent chairmanship”,  should 
become  more  “visible  and  effective”, 
according  to  the  report.  The  board 
chairman  would  report  directly  to  the 
president. 

Among  the  priorities  for  the  new 
board,  as  recommended  by  the  Duffy 
Report,  are: 

• establishing  a vehicle  for  the  infor- 
mal settlement  of  employee  complaints 

• developing  a plan  to  permit  the  rota- 
tion of  senior  administrative  staff  who 
have  no  further  promotion  oppor- 
tunities and  might  otherwise  face 
“two  decades  in  the  same  position” 

• rewarding,  through  merit  increases, 
“continuing  exceptional  performance” 
by  individuals  who  have  reached  the 
maximum  of  their  salary  range 

• establishing  a subcommittee  to  deal 
with  job  classification  disputes 
between  divisions  and  the  Personnel 
Department.  The  subcommittee  would 
enlist,  on  an  ad-hoc  basis,  supervisors 
from  divisions  of  the  University  com- 
parable to  the  one  involved  in  the  con- 
flict. Their  involvement  would 
“enhance  the  credibility”  of  classifica- 
tion decisions 

• exploring  the  possibility  of 
“recognizing”  part-time  studies  that 
are  relevant  to  a staff  member’s  job 
and  undertaken  on  his  or  her  own  in- 
itiative. “ . . . Such  encouragement,” 
says  the  report,  “would  heighten 
employee  interest  in  and  commitment 
to  their  jobs  at  low  cost” 

Other  recommendations  pertain  to 
how  personnel  staff  should  execute  the 
responsibilities  that  will  remain  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  central  Personnel 
Department.  Greater  flexibility  is 
needed  in  deciding  on  job  classifica- 
tions before  they  reach  the  dispute 
stage,  says  the  report.  Requests  to 
upgrade  certain  positions  should  be 
recognized  if  they  are  strongly  sup- 
ported by  a divisional  head. 

However,  the  University  must  avoid 
an  “anarchy”  where  the  most  influen- 
tial supervisors  accumulate  funds  at 


Correction 


In  the  Bulletin  Sept.  10,  it  was 
reported  that  Elaine  Preston,  staff 
development  officer  in  the  Personnel 
Department,  is  acting  manager  of  the 
department  pending  a search  for  a 
new  director.  In  fact,  Carole  Farr, 
formerly  manager  of  salary  adminis- 
tration, is  acting  director,  effective 
Sept.  1. 


the  expense  of  other  departments.  The 
solution  to  this  potential  problem,  says 
the  report,  is  to  encourage  specializa- 
tion of  certain  personnel  workers  in 
particular  job  classification  areas. 
Data-gathering  for  the  purpose  of 
salary  negotiations  should  also  be 
assigned  to  specific  persons  rather 
than  “dispersed  among  the  staff”. 

The  report  urges  the  Personnel 
Department  to  offer  more  staff 
development  seminars.  Management 
training  should  also  be  expanded  to 
deal  with  “people  questions”  rather 
than  just  “organizational  charts”. 

The  labour  relations  manager, 
should  report  directly  to  the  same  vice- 
president  as  the  director,  the  report 
says.  A higher  profile  for  the  Labour 
Relations  Office  would  improve  the 
University’s  “sense  of  direction  con- 
cerning its  relationship  with  unionized 
employees”. 

(In  an  appendix  to  the  report,  com- 
mittee member  Dr.  E.A.  McCulloch 
says  that  the  present  labour  relations 
section  is  neither  sufficiently  consulted 
nor  sufficiently  briefed  by  managers 
from  the  Personnel  Department  and 
other  University  officials.  He  recom- 
mends the  hiring  of  an  extra  staff 
member  and  the  upgrading  of  the 
labour  relations  section  to  a “free- 
standing department”.) 

David  Askew,  president  of  the 
U of  T Staff  Association,  says  he 
approves  of  certain  Duffy  recommen- 
dations, such  as  the  establishment  of  a 
job  classification  disputes  committee 
and  the  recognition  of  job-related 
education,  while  expressing  reserva- 
tions about  the  major  conclusions. 

“The  whole  notion  of  trying  to 
decentralize  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment is  something  that  worries  us, 
because  the  place  is  pretty  decentral- 
ized as  it  is,  with  deans,  directors  and 
principals  having  a lot  of  autonomy  in 
how  they  manage  their  departments, 
and  how  they  implement  policies.  So  it 
is  important  to  have  a central  body  to 
monitor  how  policies  are 
implemented.” 

Regarding  what  the  report  por- 
trayed as  widespread  unhappiness 
with  the  status  quo.  Askew  said  the 
Personnel  Department  is  cast  in  a role 
that  is  inevitably  going  to  cause  occa- 
sional dissatisfaction.  “I’m  not  sure 
you  can  design  something  that  won’t 


lead  to  conflict,”  he  said. 

Askew  noted  that  UTSA’s  com- 
plaints about  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment were  that  it  didn’t  provide  more 
of  the  intervention,  for  purposes  of 
monitoring  policy  implementation, 
which  supervisors  appear  to  dislike. 

He  also  said  he  thought  it  was  unlikely 
that  the  members  of  the  Personnel 
Policy  Board,  who  have  other  jobs  as 
their  first  priorities,  could  expend  the 
time  required  to  direct  personnel 
policy  at  U of  T. 

“Our  point  of  view,”  said  Askew, 
“has  been  that  we  need  a strong  Per- 
sonnel Department  that  can  show 
some  leadership.  That’s  why  this 
whole  idea  of  transferring  it  from  its 
own  vice-presidency  into  the  Office  of 
Business  Affairs  is  a step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  is  going  to  mean  there  is 
even  less  opportunity  for  the  Person- 
nel Department  to  take  a leadership 
role.” 

The  Duffy  committee  was  struck  last 
December  to  assess  the  role  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  in  “faculty,  staff 
and  union  relations”,  and  to  judge 
“the  efficiency  of  current  procedures 
and  support  systems”.  The  terms  of 
reference  also  mandated  the  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  “interface”  of  divi- 
sional employees  holding  personnel- 
related  jobs  and  employees  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Department. 

The  nine  members  of  the  committee 
met  13  times  and  submitted  their 
report  to  President  David  Strangway 
on  June  15.  They  received  59  written 
submissions  and  met  with  the  person- 
nel directors  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  as  well  as  McDougall,  Pathy 
and  former  personnel  director  Robert 
Brown. 

McDougall  says  his  first  order  of 
business  is  to  find  a new  director  of 
personnel.  He  also  says  no  total  cost 
has  been  attached  to  the  Duffy 
recommendations . 

“It  may  be  that  decentralization,  if 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  may  be  more 
costly  than  the  present  arrangement. 
The  question  now  is,  to  what  extent 
can  we  decentralize  without  incurring 
greater  costs?  And,  secondly,  do  we 
want  to  decentralize  even  if  there  is 
some  marginal  additional  cost 
involved?” 


Problems  in  Literacy 

Series  of  eight  seminars  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  historical,  linguistic,  psychological, 
political  and  educational  dimensions  of  literacy  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  at  the  Coach  House,  39-A  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East  at  7.30  p.m. 

Monday,  October  1 

The  making  of  a literate  society.  Prof.  Brian  Stock, 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies  and  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
Monday,  November  5 

The  linguistics  of  speaking  and  writing,  Prof.  Wallace  Chafe, 
Department  of  Linguistics,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Monday,  December  3 

The  beginning  of  literacy:  Evidence  from  the  Bristol  Language  at  Home 
and  at  School  Project,  Prof.  Gordon  Wells,  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Bristol  and  OISE 
Monday,  January  7 

Interpreting  texts  and  interpreting  nature,  Prof.  David  Olson, 

McLuhan  Program  and  OISE 

Monday,  February  4 

Literacy  and  schooling:  Issues  in  the  formation  and  implementation  of 
educational  policy,  Jerry  George,  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 

Monday,  March  4 

Literacy  and  language  change:  The  special  case  of  speech  act  verbs. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Traugott,  Department  of  Linguistics,  Stanford  University 
Monday,  April  1 

Harold  Innis  on  oral  and  literate  cultures.  Prof  Vincent  di  Norcia, 
Department  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Sudbury 
Monday,  May  6 

Remembrance  of  things  said  and  of  things  written,  Dr.  Suzanne  Midi, 
Applied  Cognitive  Science,  OISE 

The  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  and  Technology  — 978-7026 
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Till’s  focus  in  cancer  research 
now  quality  of  survival 


Jim  Till  feels  a change  in  direction 
every  10  or  15  years  is  good  for  a 
career.  After  earning  a PhD  in  medical 
biophysics  in  1957  from  Yale,  he 
started  out  in  cancer  research  as  a 
radiation  biologist,  moved  on  in  the 
mid-1960s  to  cell  biology  and  its 
applications  to  experimental  haema- 
tology, and  recently  shifted  his  in- 
terest to  “dry”  research  — research 
without  a lab  — on  the  quality  of 
survival. 

At  the  age  of  53,  he  does  not  antici- 
pate any  more  changes  in  direction. 

He  is  very  much  a pioneer  in  a field 
that  has  yet  to  develop  tools  that  give 
reliable  and  valid  information  on  how 
people  feel  about  what  happens  to 
them  after  diagnosis  or  treatment  of 
cancer. 

“People  prefer  objective  data,”  he 
says.  “But  the  information  is  not  com- 
plete without  the  subjective  view  of 
the  patient.  How  to  elicit  that  subjec- 
tive view  in  a quantitative  way  is  a 
challenge.  I want  to  make  a science  out 
of  it.” 

Till,  who  has  been  at  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute  (OCI)  since  1957  and 
the  U of  T’s  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics  since  1958,  describes 
himself  as  a quantitative  biologist.  In 
his  middle  period  he  worked  with  Dr. 
Ernest  McCulloch  at  the  OCI,  applying 
the  concepts  and  methods  of  modern 
cellular  biology  to  experimental 
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haematology,  particularly  cell 
transplantation  and  cell  culture.  He 
and  McCulloch  won  a Gairdner  award 
in  1969  for  their  work  on  the 
multiplication  of  stem  cells  in  mice, 
which  increased  scientists’  under- 
standing of  leukemia,  a disease  of  the 
stem  cells.  That  same  year  he  was 
made  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada. 

About  five  years  ago  he  began  to  feel 
that  the  highly  trained  people  who 
were  moving  into  experimental 
haematology  had  more  to  contribute 
than  he  did,  and  that  he  might  be  more 
useful  as  a pioneer  in  the  quality  of 
survival.  “I  found  it  stimulating  to 
move  into  an  area  I felt  was  being 
neglected.” 

Around  the  time  he  acquired  his  new 
research  interest  he  became  associate 
dean  for  Division  IV  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  A side  benefit,  he 
found,  was  the  contact  with  people  in 
other  disciplines  like  psychology  and 
community  health  whose  interests 
overlapped  with  his.  His  three-year  , 
term  as  associate  dean  ended  last 
June. 

His  research  has  been  consistently 
supported  by  grants  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  Canada.  Individual 
projects  have  been  supported  by  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  and 
Research  Foundation,  the  Medical 
Research  Council  and  the  research 
grants  program  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Health.  Since  1981  he  has 
been  coordinator  of  the  five-year 
postdoctoral  program  at  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute  supported  by  a Terry 
Fox  Training  Centre  establishment 
grant  from  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute of  Canada. 

From  1969  to  1982,  Till  was  head  of 
the  Division  of  Biological  Research  at 
OCI.  The  author  or  co-author  — he 
prefers  collaborative  research  and 
writing  — of  about  150  journal  articles 
and  papers,  he  has  also  served  as  a 
journal  and  textbook  editor. 

He  is  a member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  population  health  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced 
Research,  the  professional  advisory 
board  of  the  Addiction  Research  Foun- 
dation and  the  Ontario  Cancer  Foun- 
dation committee  on  information 
systems.  He  was  a member  of  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Health  task  force  on 
joint  research  review  from  1975  to 
1980,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour 
special  advisory  committee  on  car- 
cinogens for  the  advisory  council  on 
occupational  health  and  safety  from 
1980  to  1983  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Radiology  commission  on 
cancer  subcommittee  on  quality  of  life 
in  1983. 


University 

Professors 

appointed 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Five  faculty  members  have  been  named 
University  Professors  this  year  in 
recognition  of  their  performance  in 
teaching  and  research.  The  title  is  the 
highest  honour  the  University  confers 
on  its  faculty  members. 

The  five  are  Ursula  Franklin  of  the 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science,  the  first  woman  to  be  so 
honoured,  Dr.  Irving  Fritz  of  the 


'll 

Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research,  Samuel  Hollander  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  Anthony  % 

Naldrett  of  the  Department  of  Geology 
and  J antes  Till  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics. 

University  Professors  receive  a V 

modest  research  stipend  for  five  years  . I 

and  retain  the  title  until  retirement 
when  it  becomes  Professor  Emeritus. 


One  of  many  firsts  for 
social  activist,  keen  scholar 


The  first  woman  to  be 
appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Metallurgy  & 

Materials  Science  at 
U of  T has  become  the 
first  female  University 
Professor. 

It  seems  particularly 
fitting  that  Ursula 
Franklin  should  have 
won  this  distinction.  “In 
the  early  days  of  the 
organization  of  women 
on  this  campus  she  was 
so  generous,”  says 
Senator  Lorna  Marsden, 
who  was  a jimior  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  the 
early  1970s  when  female 
facidty  members  were 
pressing  for  equality. 

“She  contributed  with 
humour  and  en- 
thusiasm.” Franklin  was 
a member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  led  to  the  first 
salary  adjustment  for 
women  at  U of  T. 

In  1982,  she  became  the  first  woman 
to  be  awarded  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Mining  & Metallurgy  Distinguished 
Lecturer  Award.  That  year  she  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada.  Last  spring  she  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Queen’s  and 
Acadia  and  was  made  a Ryerson 
Fellow.  She  was  commended  by 
Principal  Ronald  Watts  of  Queen’s  for 
combining  the  tools  of  a scholar  with  a 
strong  social  conscience. 

As  a director  of  the  Deer  Park 
Residents’  Association  she  helped 
develop  a plan  for  the  area,  and  in 
1981  she  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  City  of  Toronto  for  her  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
city. 

Among  her  interests  are  research 
policy,  the  appropriate  use  of  science 
and  technology  and  women  in  science. 
A Quaker,  she  has  long  been  active  in 
movements  that  promote  peace,  inter- 
national understanding  and  equality  of 
women. 

Franklin,  63,  came  to  U of  T in  1949 
with  a PhD  in  experimental  physics 
from  Technical  University  Berlin  for  a 
two-year  appointment  in  post-doctoral 


research  in  the  Departments  of 
Physics  and  Metallurgical  Engin- 
eering. She  joined  the  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science  in 
1967  after  15  years  at  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation  “because  I liked 
teaching”. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  to 
apply  modern  materials  science  tech- 
niques to  the  study  of  archaeological 
materials.  Her  field  is  the  relationship 
between  structure  and  properties,  and 
particularly  the  structure  of  ancient 
materials.  From  her  examination  of 
antique  metallic  and  ceramic  objects 
she  is  able  to  tell  what  techniques  the 
workers  knew.  She  learned,  for  ex- 
ample, from  artefacts  of  North 
American  Inuits  that  before  their  con- 
tact with  Europeans  they  handled 
copper  as  if  it  were  soft  stone  or 
leather  rather  than  melting  it. 

In  addition  to  munerous  technical 
papers  and  lectures  on  the  history  and 
social  impact  of  technology,  Franklin 
has  lectured  on  social  issues  and  is  a 
co-author  of  an  influential  report  on 
Canada  as  a conserver  society  by  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada  in  1977. 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Nickel  mines  in  Sudbury 
gave  Naldrett  his  start 


Tony  Naldrett  came  to  Canada  in 
1957  with  a BA  from  Cambridge 
and  $80  in  his  pocket.  He  planned  to 
stay,  but  where  — and  doing  what  — 
he  didn’t  know.  “I  sold  my  motorcycle 
and  got  on  the  boat.” 

Initially,  he  was  disappointed.  He 
had  been  hoping  to  find  work  as  an  ex- 
ploration geologist,  but  it  was  not  a 
good  time:  the  price  of  copper  had  just 
dropped.  He  took  the  only  job  he  was 


Scholar  in  history  of  economic  thought 
enjoys  proving  accepted  opinion  wrong 

i 6 [^ven  a dead  man  would  find 
CProfessor  Hollander  in- 
teresting,” one  student  reported  on  an 
evaluation  sheet  for  the  Arts  & 

Science  Students’  Union  anti -calendar. 

Sam  Hollander,  a distinguished 
scholar  in  the  esoteric  field  of  history 
of  economic  thought,  loves  teaching, 
provided  the  subject  is  close  to  matters 
of  his  research.  “I’m  in  an  advan- 
tageous situation,”  he  says.  “I’m  ex- 
cited by  the  research,  and  it’s  possible 
to  transmit  that  excitement.” 

That  attitude  explains  the  four-star 
rating  in  the  anti-calendar,  which 
describes  him  as  “a  real  star,  not  only 
of  the  economics  department  but  of 
the  entire  faculty’  ’.He’s  particularly 
enthusiastic  about  his  graduate  £ 

students.  “I  have  specific  debts  to  > 
some  of  these  students  for  insights  of 
which  I wasn’t  aware  — and  that  is 
how  it  should  be.  It’s  very  stimulating 
and  I’m  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  such  good  people.” 

In  other  universities,  he  says,  people 
with  an  interest  in  the  development  of 
economic  theory  would  have  to  pursue 
it  in  their  spare  time  and  pretend  to  be 
doing  something  else.  At  Princeton,  he 
was  obliged  to  do  a doctoral  thesis  on  a 
subject  of  little  interest  to  him  initially 
because  his  supervisor,  who  held  the 
purse  strings,  played  down  the  profes- 
sional significance  of  intellectual 
history.  He  picked  the  first  topic  on  his 
supervisor’s  list  and  turned  it  into  an 
empirical  analysis  of  Dupont  rayon 
plants,  which  was  published  by  MIT 
Press. 

When  he  came  here  with  a fresh 
PhD  in  1963  it  was  at  the  behest  of 
Vincent  Bladen,  who  took  the  history 
of  ideas  very  seriously,  respecting  the 
tradition  laid  down  by  Sir  William 
Ashley.  Fittingly,  Hollander  delivered 
the  first  annual  Bladen  lecture  in 
economics  in  1981. 

His  orientation  is  humanistic. 

Delving  into  the  writings  of  historical 
figures  like  Adam  Smith,  David 
Ricardo,  Thomas  Malthus,  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Karl  Marx,  he  asks 
questions  about  matters  that  do  not 
concern  most  economists  — Who  were 
the  important  people  in  the  field  as  it 
developed  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies? What  did  they  know?  WTiom 
did  they  know?  — and  finds  answers 
that  turn  accepted  interpretations 
upside-down.  It’s  a nice  field  to  work 
in,  he  says,  because  there’s  so  much 
error  to  be  got  rid  of,  error  that  has 
seeped  into  the  cultural  tradition.  An 
example  of  widespread  error  is  the 
general  opinion,  fuelled  by  Dickens’ 
caricature  of  utilitarianism  in  Hard 
Times,  that  political  economists  were  a 
heartless  breed  as  far  as  concerned  the 


masses. 

Dickens  was  right  about  second- 
raters,  he  says,  but  positively  not 
about  the  leaders  of  the  field  such  as 


Ricardo,  Malthus  and  Mill,  who  were 
all  reform-oriented.  As  for  modern 
economics,  maximization  axioms  are 
justified  only  in  a certain  range  in  a 
certain  framework,  says  Hollander, 
but  many  economists  proceed  as 
though  they  were  universally  true. 
“Modern  economists  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  reality  of  the  assumptions 
in  their  models,”  he  says.  “They  make 
predictions  based  on  unrealistic 
hypotheses  — with  unfortunate 
consequences.” 

Economics,  says  Hollander,  has 
become  an  applied  math  field.  Many 
modern  economists  are  interested  in 
numerical  projections.  But  he  is  s;ire 
economics  was  not  designed  for 
prediction.  “We’d  be  much  better  off  if 
politicians  and  the  public  didn’t  expect 
the  subject  to  deal  with  things  it  has  no 
capacity  for.”  He  is  quick  to  point  out, 
however,  that  mathematical  technique 
has  an  important  place  in  economics  if 
judiciously  applied.  (Both  these  points 
are  discussed  in  detail  by  the 
classicists.) 

A Hollander  article  on  Mill  dealing 
with  the  methodology  of  economics 
shows  that  the  legendary  battle 
between  the  historical  and  theoretical 
schools  in  19th-century  economics  was 
a figment  of  the  imagination.  He  was 
able  to  prove  that  both  sides  were 
saying  the  same  thing,  though  they 
misunderstood  each  other.  This  article 
demonstrates  Mill’s  connections 
with  Sir  John  Herschell,  who  urged  a 
blend  of  the  inductive  and  deductive 
approaches  in  the  natural  sciences.  It 
provoked  what  Hollander  considers  an 
astounding  demand  for  offprints  from 
scientists  all  over  the  world. 

At  47,  he  has  published  three  books 
and  35  articles  and  has  just  completed 
a fourth  book,  a study  of  Mill,  volume 
three  of  his  projected  five- volume 
series  on  the  founding  figures  of  his 
field.  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mill,  Malthus 
and  Marx.  His  work  is  being  supported 
by  a Connaught  award  and  a Social 
Sciences  & Humanities  Research 


Council  fellowship. 

Previous  awards  include  a Fulbright 
travel  award,  a Ford  Foundation 
fellowship,  a Guggenheim  fellowship,  a 
senior  Canada  Council  fellowship  and 
a Killam  research  fellowship.  He  has 
been  visiting  professor  at  London, 
Florence  and  Jerusalem  and  visited 
Japan  on  a one-month  lecture  tour.  In 
1976  he  was  named  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 


offered,  which  required  him  to  work  in 
the  Falconbridge  nickel  mines  at  Sud- 
bury. The  chance  association  with  that 
particular  mining  company  began  his 
long-term  involvement  with  nickel  ore 
deposits. 

A mine  geologist  lives  the  life  of  a 
miner,  spending  a great  deal  of  his 
time  underground.  Nonetheless,  he  en- 
joyed the  experience,  and  has  never 
looked  back. 

“I  had  a good  time  there,”  he 
recalls.  “I  rapidly  became  a Canadian, 
doing  all  the  things  the  English  en- 
visioned Canadians  doing,  like 
hunting,  skiing  and  enjoying  the  coun- 
try. And  I learned  a lot  about  mining 
very  quickly.  To  talk  to  miners  you 
have  to  understand  how  they  go  about 
mining.  It  gave  me  a depth  that  I 
wouldn’t  have  got  in  any  other  way 
unless  I’d  actually  done  it.” 

In  1959,  he  wanted  to  acquire  more 
of  an  academic  background  in  the  field 
of  mineral  deposits  geology,  so  he 
enrolled  at  Queen’s  and  finally  became 
an  exploration  geologist  through 
summer  jobs  with  Falconbridge.  He 
received  his  PhD  in  1964. 

Naldrett,  51,  has  been  at  U of  T 
since  1967.  His  particular  area  of  ex- 
pertise is  ore  deposits  that  occur  in  ig- 
neous rocks,  especially  nickel,  copper 
and  platinum.  It  is  a broad  field.  “I  am 
interested  in  everything  from  chemical 
aspects  to  field  geology,”  he  says.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  prove  that  in  the 
very  early  part  of  the  earth’s  history 
there  was  a great  deal  of  extremely 
hot  lava  reaching  the  surface  — much 
more  than  there  is  today.  He  dis- 
covered a site  near  Matheson,  Ont., 
that  has  become  known  for  the  rocks 
that  formed  in  this  way.  The  discovery 
is  significant  because  it  provides 
graphic  evidence  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  earth  has  been  cooling 
throughout  most  of  its  history. 

The  ore  deposits  in  the  igneous  rocks 
around  Sudbury  were  formed  about 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Fritz  an  expert  in  metabolism, 
male  reproductive  biology 


Irving  Fritz,  a medical  scientist 
specializing  in  male  reproductive 
biology,  graduated  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  with  a degree  in 
dentistry  in  1948  at  the  age  of  21,  but 
soon  switched  to  physiology,  earning  a 
PhD  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1951. 

As  a post-doctoral  fellow  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  he  discovered 
the  role  of  carnotine  in  fatty  acid  ox- 
idation and  later,  at  the  Department  of 
Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  made  several  other  signifi- 
cant discoveries  in  the  area  of 
metabolism. 

When,  in  1968,  he  came  to  U of  T to 
be  chairman  of  the  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research,  he 
became  interested  in  the  phenomenon 
of  differentiation  of  cells,  which  led  to 
an  investigation  of  spermatogenesis, 
the  development  of  mature  sperm 
cells.  He  pioneered  some  early  cell 
culture  procedures  that  allowed  a 
better  understanding  of  the  hormonal 
regulation  of  spermatogenesis. 

In  1980  Dr.  Fritz  received  a 
Gairdner  Foundation  award  for  his 
contributions  in  carnotine  metabolism 
and  his  early  work  in  spermatogenesis. 
He  spent  the  year  of  1978-79  at 
Cambridge  on  a Guggenheim 


Fellowship. 

He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of 
more  than  100  scientific  articles  on 
metabolism  and  spermatogenesis  and 
has  visited  several  countries  as  an  in- 
vited lecturer.  At  present  he  is  on  a 
tour  of  Europe  and  Israel  attending 
conferences  and  presenting  papers. 

Dr.  Fritz  is  known  for  his  contribu- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research,  a 
post  he  held  for  10  years,  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  recruitment  of 
outstanding  young  research  talent. 
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United  Way 
campaign 
under  way 

The  University’s  1984  United  Way 
campaign  began  Sept.  21  with  a 
meeting  of  70  coordinators,  can- 
vassers, senior  University  adminis- 
trators and  representatives  of  the 
United  Way  at  Massey  College. 

This  year’s  U of  T goal  is  $300,000. 
Last  year,  $265,000  was  raised  at  the 
University,  with  23  percent  of  faculty 
and  administrative  staff  participating. 
Director  of  alumni  affairs  Bert 
Pinnington  says  the  goal  this  year  is  to 
increase  the  participation  rate. 
Pinnington  is  campus  coordinator  of 
the  campaign  and  Principal  Paul  Fox 
of  Erindale  College  is  chairman. 


Naldrett 

Continued  from  Page  7 


1.85  billion  years  ago  as  the  result  of  a 
huge  explosion,  possibly  from  the  im- 
pact of  a meteorite.  A large  mass  of 
molten  rock  rose  up  into  the  crater. 
Gradually  it  cooled,  and  out  of  it 
settled  liquid  sulphide  that  contained 
nickel,  copper  and  platinum.  Part  of 
Naldrett’s  work  has  been  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  the  chemistry  in- 
volved so  that  exploration  geologists 
looking  for  ore  deposits  can  be  guided 
by  the  chemical  imprints  left  on  the 
rocks. 

Explaining  what  happened  1.85 
billion  years  ago  is  a remarkable 
achievement  when  you  consider  that 
the  earth  is  4.5  billion  years  old,  but 
man  has  been  on  it  for  only  3 million 


years.  Naldrett  tells  his  students  that 
if  the  earth’s  history  were  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  a roll  of  toilet 
paper,  man’s  presence  on  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  last  half-centimetre. 

His  most  recent  work  is  on  how 
platinum  has  become  concentrated  in 
the  earth,  especially  in  the  Merensky 
platinum  deposit  in  South  Africa  and 
in  the  Bear  Tooth  Mountains  in  Mon- 
tana. The  investigation  is  being  sup- 
ported in  part  by  a three-year  grant  of 
$81,000  annually  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 
Council. 

Naldrett  was  editor  of  the  inter- 
national Journal  of  Petrology  from 
1974  to  1982,  president  of  the 
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Mineralogical  Association  of  Canada 
1982-83,  a member  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  USA  review  panel 
on  petrology  and  geochemistry  from 
1980  to  1982  and  a member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity School  of  Earth  Sciences,  He  is 
now  chairman  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
on  mineral  deposits  research. 

In  1980,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  He  has 
received  medals  from  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Mining  & Metallurgy,  the 
Society  of  Economic  Geologists  and 
the  Geological  Association  of  Canada, 
mineral  deposits  division,  which  chose 
him  to  be  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Duncan  R.  Derry  medal  in  1980.  In 
June,  Naldrett  was  able  to  return  the 
favour  by  reading  the  citation  at  the 
engineering  Convocation  that  awarded 
Derry  an  honorary  U of  T degree. 

Someone  who  arrived  in  this  country 
with  $80  in  his  pocket  and  learned  how 
to  locate  platinum  might  be  expected 
to  become  a mining  tycoon,  but 
Naldrett’s  knowledge  has  not  made 
him  rich.  “Essentially  I’m  curious 
about  these  things,”  he  says.  “I’m  not 
involved  in  consulting  in  a big  way, 
and  I’m  not  a big  investor.” 


Franklin 
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From  1974  to  1977  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Science  Council  and 
chaired  its  committee  on  the  implica- 
tions of  a conserver  society.  From 
1978  to  1981  she  was  a member  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council.  She  also  served  on 
the  Research  Board  of  U of  T. 

As  originator  and  director  of  a new 
research  group  at  U of  T,  the 
Collegium  Archaeometricum,  she  has 
brought  together  scholars  from  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  & Science  and 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  and 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  “You 
don’t  get  a Nobel  prize  for  developing 
voluntary  cooperation  among  a 
number  of  people  of  different 
backgrounds,  but  you  do  get  joy  and 
knowledge,  and  that  I consider  an 
achievement,”  she  says. 
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U of  T asks  for  report 
on  St.  Augustine’s  dismissals 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

The  dismissal  from  St.  Augustine’s 
Seminary  of  three  priests  — two  of 
whom  were  faculty  members  of  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology  — has  pro- 
voked a wide  variety  of  response  but 
no  clear  picture  of  whether  the  Univer- 
sity can -or  should  respond  to  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Toronto,  which  ordered 
their  resignations. 

Acting  President  Frank  lacobucci 
told  Governing  Council  Thursday  that 
he  will  ask  for  a report  on  the 
dismissals  from  the  recently  formed 
joint  council  of  U of  T and  the  TST.  He 
said  that  decisions  on  a University 
response  should  await  the  conclusions 
of  that  report.  lacobucci  added  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  TST 
Board  of  Trustees  has  been  holding 
meetings  on  the  dismissals. 

“It  seems  there  have  been  a number 
of  steps  taken  and  procedures  followed 
to  identify  the  issues  that  are  of  impor- 
tance to  us  at  the  University,”  said 
lacobucci.  “I  suggest  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  see  what  those  steps  and 
procedures  result  in.” 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  University  and  the  TST 
gives  the  respective  church  constit- 
uencies of  the  eight  TST  colleges  the 
right  to  appoint  and  dismiss  staff. 
Nonetheless,  concerns  were  voiced  at 
the  Sept.  11  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Governing  Council  over 
whether  the  University  should  act  to 
protect  academic  freedom  in  an  insitu- 
tion  affiliated  with  it. 

The  TST  became  formally  affiliated 
with  the  University  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1978-79  academic  year. 

Father  John  Tulk,  a professor  of 
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church  history,  was  relieved  of  his 
teaching  duties  at  U of  T and  York 
University  on  Sept  5.  Two  other  St. 
Augustine’s  seminarians,  dean  of 
studies  Thomas  Dailey  and  rector 
Brian  Clough,  were  ordered  to  resign 
last  June  by  Emmett  Cardinal  Carter. 
Dailey  and  Tulk  were  both  regarded  by 
colleagues  at  TST  as  academically 
outstanding. 

Clough,  though  not  on  the  TST  fac- 
ulty, was  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  organized  the  ecumenical 
service  for  the  Pope  during  his  recent 
visit  to  St.  Paul’s  Anglican  Church  in 
Toronto. 

All  three  firings  came  in  the  wake  of 
an  internal  inquiry  into  the  workings 
of  St.  Augustine’s  initiated  by  Car- 
dinal Carter  and  carried  out  by  Marcel 
Gervais,  auxiliary  bishop  of  London. 

At  issue  in  particular  was  a party 
given  in  January  where,  it  was  alleged, 
Si  udents  drank  excessively  and  be- 
ha  od  in  a homosexual  manner.  In  a 
GloK  e and  Mail  story,  it  was  reported 
that  Gervais  also  concluded  that  the 
St.  Augustine’s  teaching  faculty  had 
been  unduly  influenced  by  Protes- 
tantism through  its  ties  with  other 
TST  colleges. 

The  information  officer  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Toronto  would  not  answer 
questions  on  the  matter  and  said 
Carter  is  also  withholding  all 
comment. 

The  Rev.  Iain  Nicol,  director  of  TST, 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  St. 
Augustine’s  incident  “is  definitely  a 
trial  of  the  memorandum”.  However, 
he  said,  the  TST  has  not  taken  a posi- 
tion on  whether  the  Cardinal’s  actions 
were  justified  because  it  does  not  have 
access  to  the  report  on  which  Carter 
based  his  decision,  and  it  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  protests  on  the  part 
of  the  three  priests.  Nicol  said  he  “was 
not  sure  we  have  the  right”  to  demand 
to  see  the  Gervais  report. 

Each  college  in  the  school  has 
reached  “its  own  understanding  of  due 
process”  with  its  church  constituency, 
Nicol  said.  The  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment between  the  TST  and  the  Univer- 
sity gives  the  colleges  control  over 
st^f  make-up. 

This  is  possible  because  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Act  permits  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  TST  to  reach  agreements 
that  include  “provisions  not  in  accor- 
dance” with  the  other  stipulations  of 


the  act. 

However,  a revised  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  brought  forward  in 
February  established  an  eight-member 
joint  council  of  University  and  TST 
representatives,  which  is  scheduled  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  since  the 
dismissals  this  Wednesday.  Although 
the  purpose  of  the  council  is  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  graduate  school 
supervision  over  the  granting  of  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  theology,  Nicol,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  council,  said  the  St. 
Augustine’s  incident  will  be  discussed. 

Nicol  said  he  had  suggested  to  the 
provost’s  office  that  an  initial  response 
from  the  University  to  the  firings 
might  be  addressed  to  the  council. 

“But  I’ve  only  offered  that  as  a sug- 
gestion,” he  added.  “It’s  not  an  issue 
that  really  comes  formally  imder  the 
terms  of  reference  of  that  council  — 
only  indirectly.” 

A delegation  of  TST  faculty 
members,  led  by  Nicol,  met  with 
Carter  earlier  this  month  to  discuss 
the  firings.  Also  present  at  the 
meeting  were  Rev.  James  McConica, 
president  of  the  University  of  St. 
Michael’s  College,  Rev.  Jean-Marc 
Laporte,  former  president  of  Regis 
College,  and  Rev.  Douglas  Jay,  prin- 
cipal of  Emmanuel  College  and  past 
director  of  the  TST. 

“I  can  say  quite  truthfully  that  the 
Cardinal  was  attentive  to  our  con- 
cerns,” said  Nicol,  “and  he  promised 
there  would  be  further  discussions  on 
the  issues  we  raised.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
withdraw  the  seminary  from  the 
TST.” 

However,  Nicol  reported,  the  Car- 
dinal said  that  if  any  “serious  im- 
pediments” were  put  in  his  way  he 
would  have  no  other  course  but  to  do 
so. 

“It  is  certainly  not  TST’s  intention 
to  press  in  that  direction,”  Nicol 
added.  “We  are  all  very  concerned 
that  the  school  holds  together,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  ecumenicism  — 
although  that  is  important  — but  of 
academic  excellence,  if  I may  use  that 
term.” 

Principal  Jay  said  he  believed  the 
Carter  action  was  intended  to  address 
what  the  Cardinal  perceived  as  a prob- 
lem in  the  “formation”  side  of  St. 
Augustine’s  training,  and  not  the 
academic  side  that  concerns  the  TST. 

“What  we  were  trying  to  do  (in 
meeting  with  Carter)  was  to  make  pro- 
posals that  would  ensure  due  process 
at  St.  Augustine’s,”  Jay  said.  “One  of 
these  proposals  is  to  separate  the  two 
activities,  so  changes  in  the  formation 
side  of  the  program  don’t  interfere 
with  the  academic  side.” 

Jay  said  Carter  agreed  to  discuss 
such  changes  further. 

Meanwhile,  Father  Attila 
Mikloshazy,  former  dean  of  theology 
at  St.  Michael’s  College,  has  replaced 
Thomas  Dailey  as  dean  of  studies  at 
St.  Augustine’s.  He  said  he  regards 
the  exit  of  Clough  and  Dailey  as 
strictly  administrative  changes,  and 
the  departure  of  Tulk  as  transf^  to 
another  parish.  ('Tulk  has  been 
assigned  to  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  in 
eabt  Toronto,  but  has  not  yet  begun  his 
duties  there.) 

Regarding  the  effect  of  the 
disi;  issals  on  people  at  St. 

Augustine’s,  Mikloshazy  said:  “I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  the  atmosphere 
here,  both  among  the  faculty  and  the 
students.  Sure,  there  is  always  some 
feeling  (of  regret)  when  someone 
leaves  but  this  has  been  overcome.  The 
posts  have  been  filled  and  the  teaching 
goes  on.” 


You  ore  cordially  invited  to  attend 
the  installation  of 
Professor  A.M.  Kruger 
os  Principal  of  Woodsworth  College 

Hart  House  Debates  Room 
October  3,  1 984 
4:00  p.m. 

All  members  of  the  University  community 
ore  cordially  invited. 

R.S.V.P.  978-3281 


Universities  and  Colleges 

CREDIT  UNION 


PAYROLL  DEDUCTION 


. . . Savings 
made  easy  . . . 


As  an  employee  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  you  can  arrange  to  have  all 
of  or  a portion  of  your  pay  automat- 
ically credited  to  a special  savings 
account  or  an  RRSP  or  RHOSP  at 
UNICOLL  — Your  Credit  Union. 

Visit  us  and  we  will  set  it  up  for  you  — 
it  will  just  take  a minute. 


978-5505 


245  College  St.  (at  Spadina) 
Toronto  M5T  1R5 

MEMBER  OF  ONTARIO  SHARE  AND 
DEPOSIT  insurance  CORPORATION 


Doi>  Ouijote 

RESTAURANT  ESPANOL 

NEW 
FROM 
SPAIN! 

AUTHENTIC  FLAMENCO 
DANCERS 

and  live  Latin  American 
music  nightly 

Finest  Spanish  & International  Cuisine 

LUNCH  & DINNER 
12  noon  - 3 p.m. 

5 p.m.  - 1 a.m.  7 days 

300  College  St. 

922-7636 

Reservations  recommended 

4 


m 


MASTER  CHEF 
Restaurant 

517BloorSt.  W. 
Phone:  534-3351 

Traditional  Hungarian  Food 
Daily  Specials 
Reasonable  Prices 
Fully  Licensed 
Open  daily 
for  lunch  & dinner 


^^0 
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Appointments 

Cook  appointed  vice-provost 


David  Cook  has  been  appointed  vice- 
provost (staff  functions),  effective 
Sept.  1.  The  new  position  was  ap- 
proved by  (juverning  Council  in  June. 

Cook,  assistant  provost  since  1980 
and  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  Erindale  College,  will  be 
responsible  for  policy  development  in 
areas  related  to  academic  personnel 
matters  and  for  general  staff  functions 
in  the  provost’s  office.  This  includes 
responsibility  for  grievances,  salary 
policy,  early  retirement  and  policy  on 
academic  appointments. 

He  will  also  provide  a liaison  with 
the  personnel  office  on  administrative 
policy,  serve  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Accommodations  & 
Facilities,  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
UTSA  Liaison  Committee,  be  assessor 


to  admissions,  curriculum  and  stan- 
dards and  academic  affairs  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  provost’s  office  budget 
policy  decisions. 

Cook,  37,  received  his  BA  (1969), 

MA  (1970),  and  PhD  (1978),  from  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  1973,  he  was 
appointed  executive  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  and  provost  and  special 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  He  became  assistant  provost 
in  1980  and  then  served  as  executive 
assistant  to  President  David  Strangway 
in  1983-84. 

He  is  a member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Social  and  Political  Theory,  the  Cana- 
dian Political  Science  Association  and 
the  Conference  for  the  Study  of 
Political  Thought. 


McKee  named  assistant 
vice-president,  student  affairs 


Eric  McKee  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant vice-president,  student  affairs, 
effective  Aug.  28.  The  position, 
created  following  elimination  of  the 
position  of  vice-president  — personnel 
and  student  affairs  in  June,  will  be  in 
the  Office  of  the  Vice-President  & 
Provost. 

McKee,  who  has  been  director  of  stu- 
dent services  since  1981,  will  have 
responsibility  for  Hart  House,  the 
Department  of  Athletics  & Recreation, 
the  Career  Counselling  & Placement 
Centre,  the  Counselling  & Learning 
Skills  Service,  the  Housing  Service, 
the  International  Student  Centre,  Ser- 
vices for  Disabled  Persons  and  the 
Health  Service  and  general  respon- 
sibility for  student  experience  issues 
outside  the  classroom. 

He  will  also  chair  the  Council  on  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  represent  the  University 
on  the  Ontario  Committee  on  Student 
Affairs  and  continue  the  liaison  with 


the  major  student  organizations  and 
services. 

McKee,  who  served  as  U of  T 
ombudsman  from  1975  to  1981, 
^aduated  from  St.  Michael’s  College 
in  1966  and  received  his  MA  in  English 
in  1968.  He  was  a CIDA  coordinator  at 
the  International  Student  Centre 
before  becoming  acting  director  in 
1971.  He  became  director  the  follow- 
ing year,  a post  he  held  until  he  was 
appointed  ombudsman. 


Professoriate  — 
occupation  in 
crisis 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose.  Hive  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki,  teriyaki,  sliahu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmE.x,  Chg.x.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2:  30  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Tri.  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  ★★★* 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• Licensed 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  ^ 

Japanese  \ 

cuisine  & decor  . . . 

1 95  Richmond  St.  W. 
(within  walking  distance  of 
ail  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 


Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pr 
vide  the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japane 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  di 
ner  which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ush 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served 


ere 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingre 
ents  are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallo: 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  boni 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Ve| 
tarians  will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner 
lascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensr 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:3C 
p.m.  to  II  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sal.  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m  Clos 
Sunday 


A conference  on  “The  Professoriate  — 
Occupation  in  Crisis’’  will  be  held 
Oct.  18  and  19  at  OISE.  Organized  by 
the  institute’s  Higher  Education 
Group,  the  conference  is  intended  to 
bring  together  professors  and  doctoral 
students  whose  academic  field  is  the 
study  of  institutions  and  systems  of 
higher  education,  officials  who  make 
policy  and  regulations  for,  or  admin- 
ister and  represent,  universities  and- 
colleges  and  the  officers  of  faculty 
associations  and  unions  and  officials  of 
groups  representing  professors. 

More  information  on  the  conference 
is  available  from  Professor  Cicely 
Watson,  OISE,  923-6641  ext.  236. 


TAVERN  — RESTAURANT 

Fresh,  Airy  Atmosphere 
Friendly  Service 

Excellent  Food  for 
Light  and  Hearty  Appetites 

Lunch  Dishes  from  $4.50 

Nightly  Entertainment 

23  St.  Thomas  Street,  Toronto 

Tel.  924-3463 


Universities  and  Colleges 

CREDIT  UNION 

NEW  CAR  LOANS 

Fixed  payments, 
floating  rates 

• We  can  arrange  to  have  the 
loan  payments  deducted  from 
your  U of  T payroll 

• pay  off  in  full  or  in  part  any 
time  without  penalty. 

• up  to  5 years  to  repay 

LOW  COST  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 
WHEN  YOU  BELONG  TO  THE 
UNICOLL  FAMILY 

978-5505 

245  College  St  (at  Spadina) 
Toronto  M5T  1R5 

MEMBER  OF  ONHARD  SHARE  AND 
DEFOSTT  INSURANCE  CORPORAPON 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

Rosenstat 
Lecture  Series 

Edward  O.  Wilson 

Baird  Professor  of  Science 
Harvard  University 

The  Evolution  of 
Social  Behaviour 

Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  4 p.m. 
Auditorium 

Medical  Sciences  Bldg. 
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Proposed  Amendments  to  the 
Collective  Agreement 


Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers  Local  2: 


Graduate  Assistants’  Association 


(Presented  to  the  Employer  June  12  and  14,  1984) 


Office  of  the 

Vice-President  and  Provost  September  17,  1984 

On  June  12  and  14, 1984,  the  University  of  Toronto  received  proposals 
relating  to  collective  bargaining  from  the  Canadian  Union  of  Edu- 
cational Workers,  Local  2:  Graduate  Assistants’  Association.  The 
University’s  negotiating  committee  is  composed  of  John  H.  Parker, 
Manager  of  Labour  Relations,  Chairman;  Professor  J.B.  French, 
Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Professor  K.  Yates, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry;  and  Margaret  A.  Bromley, 
Labour  Relations  Officer,  Secretary. 

Seven  meetings  were  held  between  June  26  and  September  5,  1984. 
On  September  5,  1984  the  University  and  the  Union  jointly  applied 
for  conciliation. 

In  order  that  the  University  community  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  informed  of  the  Union’s  proposals,  all  proposals  submitted  by 
the  Union  to  date  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Bulletin  for  publication. 

Brian  Merrilees 
Vice-Provost 


2 - Proposed  Amendments 


COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENT  entered 
into  in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  as  of  the  first  day  of 
September,  1984 

BETWEEN 

THE  GOVERNING  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
(hereinafter  called  “the  Employer”) 

and 

LOCAL  2 OF  THE  CANADIAN  UNION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORKERS  (here- 
inafter called  “the  Union”) 

GENERAL  PURPOSE 

1:01  The  purpose  of  this  Agreement  is  to 
establish  an  orderly  collective  bargaining 
relationship  between  the  Employer  and 
employees  represented  by  the  Union. 

Recognition 

2:01  The  Employer  recognizes  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Educational  Workers  Local 
2 as  the  sole  and  exclusive  collective 
bargaining  agent  for  all  persons  employed 
as  teaching  assistants,  teaching  fellows, 
demonstrators,  tutors,  markers,  instruc- 
tors, teaching  laboratory  assistants,  and 
part-time  lecturers  who  are  Post  Doctoral 
Fellows,  Undergraduate  Students  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  Graduate  Stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

2:02  The  parties  note  their  agreement  to 
the  following  clarifications: 

Members  of  Professions 

As  defined  for  purposes  of  exclusion  ap- 
plies to  graduates  in  architecture,  dentis- 
try, medicine  or  law,  who  are  qualified  to 
practise  their  profession  in  accordance 
with  the  Statutes  and  Regulations  govern- 
ing their  respective  professions  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Status  Only  Persons 

As  defined  for  purposes  of  exclusion  ap- 
plies to  persons  who  may  engage  in  lectur- 
ing or  demonstrating,  but  are  not  paid  for 
such  services. 

Persons  Whose  Primary  Work  Interest 
is  Outside  the  University 

These  are  persons  who,  while  not  profes- 
sionals excluded  from  collective  bargain- 
ing under  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  are 
knowledgeable  in  a particular  field  and 
lecture  or  demonstrate  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  These  persons  are  invariably  part 
time  and  are  not  teaching  assistants  in  the 
sense  that  undergraduates,  students  en- 
rolled in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or 
Post  Doctoral  Fellows  are. 

Research 

Persons  engaged  primarily  in  research  are 
excluded  (even  if  incidental  occasional 
teaching  assistant  work  is  involved).  It  is 
understood  that  Post  Doctoral  Fellows 
who  are  engaged  in  research,  but  who 
perform  the  work  described  in  the  appro- 
priate bargaining  unit,  are  included  in  the 
bargaining  unit. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 

As  defined  for  purposes  of  exclusion 
would  apply  to  all  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Athletics 

Instructing,  demonstrating  or  coaching  in 
athletic  recreational  programmes  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Part  Time  Lecturers 

The  parties  are  agreed  that  part  time 
, lecturers  who  are  students  or  Post  Doctoral 
Fellows  are  included  in  the  bargaining 
unit. 

Graduate  Engineers 

The  parties  are  further  agreed  that  graduate 
engineers,  who  are  registered  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  or  who  are  Post 
Doctoral  Fellows  and  are  performing  work 
described  in  the  appropriate  bargaining 
unit,  are  included  in  the  bargaining  unit. 


2:03  The  Employer  agrees  not  to  alter  the 
definition  of  student  status  in  a manner 
which  would  exclude  from  the  bargaining 
unit  any  person  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  a member  of  the  bargaining  unit.  The 
Employer  further  agrees  not  to  enter  into 
any  arrangement  or  agreement  with  any 
third  party  which  would  result  in  the 
exclusion  from  the  bargaining  unit  of  any 
person  who  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
member  of  the  bargaining  unit. 

2:04  Persons  engaged  in  teaching,  demon- 
strating, tutoring,  marking,  instructing  or 
lecturing  shall  be  regarded  as  members  of 
the  bargaining  unit  for  the  full  period 
during  which  they  are  so  engaged,  pro- 
vided that  they  were  students  x)r  Post 
Doctoral  Fellows  either  at  some  point 
during  that  period  or  at  the  time  they  were 
appointed  to  their  current  positions. 

RESERVATION  OF 
MANAGEMENT  RIGHTS 

3:01  The  Union  acknowledges  that  it  is 
the  right  of  the  Employer  to  maintain  order 
and  efficiency;  hire,  classify,  transfer, 
promote,  demote,  lay  off,  discipline,  sus- 
pend, or  discharge  employees;  establish 
and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement,  which  govern  the  conduct  of 
the  employees,  and  generally  to  manage 
and  operate  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
Employer  agrees  to  exercise  its  rights  in  a 
manner  which  is  fair,  reasonable,  equit- 
able and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Agreement. 

NO  DISCRIMINATION 

4:01  There  shall  be  no  discrimination, 
interference,  restriction,  coercion,  or  ha- 
rassment exercised  or  practised  in  employ- 
ment, or  in  any  other  matter  dealt  with  in 
this  Agreement,  including  hiring,  by  rea- 
son of  age,  race,  creed,  colour,  national 
origin,  citizenship,  religious  or  political 
affiliation  or  belief,  sex,  pregnancy,  mari- 
tal status,  sexual  orientation,  place  of 
residence,  academic  school  of  thought, 
physical  handicap  or  disability  provided 
that  such  handicap  or  disability  does  not 
clearly  prevent  the  carrying  cut  of  the 
required  duties,  nor  by  reason  of  the 
employee’s  non-membership,  member- 
ship or  activity  in  the  Union. 

4:02  The  Employer  undertakes  that  no 
students  employed  in  the  bargaining  unit 
shall  be  adversely  affected  in  any  way  in 
their  capacity  as  students  for  the  exercise 
or  attempted  exercise  of  any  right  under 
this  Collective  Agreement  or  by  reason  of 
membership,  non-membership,  or  activity 
in  the  Union.  Likewise,  no  circumstance 
arising  in  connection  with  an  employee’s 
academic  progress  shall  be  considered  in 
any  matter  related  to  employment. 

4:03  The  exercise  or  attempted  exercise 
of  any  right  under  this  Collective  Agree- 
ment shall  not  adversely  affect  any  person 
in  any  future  application  for  employment, 
nor  in  any  other  matter  dealt  with  in  this 
Agreement. 

4:04  An  employee  who  receives  income 
from  other  employment,  or  from  a scholar- 
ship or  bursary,  or  who  has  some  other  re- 
lationship with  the  Employer  or  its  agent(s), 
shall  not  be  adversely  affected  in  that 
capacity  for  the  exercise  or  attempted 
exercise  of  any  rights  under  this  Collective 
Agreement  or  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act. 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

Definition 

4:05  A)  Verbal  or  Physical  conduct  that 
emphasizes  a person’s  sexuality,  sexual 
orientation,  or  gender,  in  a manner  which 
the  agent  knows  or  ought  to  know  does  or 
may: 

a)  create  a negative  psychological  and 
emotional  environment  for  woric  and  study, 
and/or 

b)  create  an  intimidating,  hostile,  or  offen- 
sive working  or  learning  environment 
and/or 


c)  interfere  with  the  individual’s  work  or 
academic  performance,  and/or 

d)  impair  an  individual’s  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits,  environment,  or  opportuni- 
ties of  that  individual’s  educational  or 
work  experience  or 

B)  Implied  or  express  promise  of  re- 
ward for  complying  with  a sexual  solicita- 
tion or  advance  or 

C)  Implied  or  express  threat  or  re- 
prisal, in  the  form  either  of  actual  reprisal 
or  the  denial  of  opportunity,  for  refusal 
to  comply  with  a sexual  solicitation  or 
advance. 

Procedure 

4:06  A)  The  Employer  agrees  to  develop, 
jointly  with  the  Union  and  other  groups 
within  the  University  such  as  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Coalition,  a policy  against 
sexual  harassment  and  to  m^e  all  manage- 
ment personnel  and  employees  aware  that 
violations  of  the  policy  shall  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action. 

B)  a)  Cases  of  sexual  harassment 
shall  be  considered  discrimination  and  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  processed  as  grievances. 

b)  Where  the  alleged  harasser  is  the  per- 
son who  would  normally  deal  with  a step 
of  such  grievances,  the  grievance  will 
automatically  be  sent  forward  to  the  next 
step. 

c)  No  information  relating  to  the  grievor’s 
personal  background,  lifestyle  or  mode  of 
dress  will  be  admissible  during  the  griev- 
ance or  arbitration  process. 

d)  The  Employer  shall  maintain  a dis- 
crimination-free workplace.  Where  sexual 
harassment  has  been  proven,  an  Arbitra- 
tion Board  will  have  the  additional  power 
to  levy  a just  and  equitable, penalty  on  the 
Employer. 

NO  STRIKES  AND 
NO  LOCKOUTS 

5:01  The  Employer  undertakes  that  there 
will  be  no  lockout  as  defined  in  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  during  the  term  of  this 
Agreement.  The  Union  undertakes  that 
there  will  be  no  strike  as  defined  in  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  during  the  term  of 
this  Agreement. 

5:02  Where  members  of  a trade  union 
engage  in  a strike  that  is  authorized  by 
their  union  and  where  picket  lines  are 
maintained  by  that  union,  the  employees 
covered  by  this  Agreement  shall  have  the 
right  not  to  cross  such  picket  lines.  Failure 
to  cross  such  a picket  line  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a violation  of  this  Agree- 
ment, nor  shall  it  be  grounds  for  any  disci- 
pline or  other  action  by  the  Employer. 

UNION  SECURITY 

Check-off 

6:01  Membership  in  the  Union  shall  be  on 
a voluntary  basis;  however,  as  a condition 
of  employment,  each  employee  shall  have 
deducted  by  the  Employer  from  each  pay 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  Union  dues 
and/or  assessments  levied  in  accordance 
with  the  Union  Constitution  and  By-laws. 
Such  amounts  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Employer  by  the  Union. 

The  Employer  shall  remit  the  amount 
deducted  in  accordance  with  Article  6:01 
to  the  Union  not  later  than  5 working  days 
after  the  deduction  has  been  made.  Each 
remittance  to  the  Union  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a list  of  employees  (together  with 
their  personnel  numbers)  from  whose  pay 
the  deductions  have  been  made.  This  list 
shall  be  printed  on  paper  and  made  avail- 
able on  floppy  discs  in  a format  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Union. 

All  enquiries  concerning  Union  dues, 
or  dues  deductions,  should  be  directed  to 
the  CUEW  Office,  16  Bancroft  Avenue, 
telephone  593-7057. 

The  Union  will  idemnify  and  save  the 
Employer  harmless  from  any  and  all  claims 
which  may  be  made  against  it  by  an 
employee  or  employees  for  amounts  de- 
ducted from  pay  as  provided  for  in  this 
Article. 


6:02  The  Employer  recognizes  that  mat- 
ters concerning  Union  dues  or  Union 
membership  are  properly  matters  relating 
to  the  internal  administration  of  CUEW. 
Therefore,  the  Employer,  its  agents,  or 
persons  acting  on  its  behalf,  will  not 
publicize  or  post  any  publications  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  Union  membership  or 
Union  dues.  In  the  event  the  Union  brings 
to  the  attention  of  the  Employer,  in  writ- 
ing, notice  of  such  publications  being 
posted,  those  publications  will  be  removed 
forthwith. 

The  Union  agrees  that  the  Employer,  its 
agents  or  any  persons  acting  on  its  behalf 
in  the  various  Departments  may  inform 
employees  orally  about  matters  concern- 
ing Union  dues  in  response  to  specific 
requests. 

6:03  Within  2 weeks  after  notices  of 
appointment  have  been  made,  the  Em- 
ployer shall  provide  the  Union  with  a list 
on  paper  of  new  employees,  showing  their 
full  names,  home  addresses,  University 
and  home  telephone  numbers,  depart- 
ments of  study.  Departments  of  work, 
personnel  numbers,  total  salaries  and  terms 
of  appointment.  This  information  shall 
also  be  provided  monthly  on  floppy  discs 
in  a format  prescribed  by  the  Union. 

6:04  The  Employer  shall  provide  the 
Union  and  Union  representatives  with 
reasonable  access  to  University  facilities 
for  Union  meetings  and  activities.  The 
latter  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
access  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  regis- 
tration lines. 

6:05  The  Employer  shall  ensure  that  in- 
come tax  (T-4)  slips  state  the  amount  of 
Union  dues  paid  by  each  bargaining  unit 
member  in  the  previous  year. 

6:06  The  Employer  shall  provide  at  no 
charge  reasonable  office  accommodation 
and  facilities  for  the  Union  to  operate 
effectively.  These  facilities  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  a University  extension 
telephone  line  and  unlimited  access  to 
campus  mail. 

6:07  When  specifically  requested,  the  Em- 
ployer shall  provide  Union  representatives 
with  academic  calendars,  course  descrip- 
tions, Departmental  handbooks,  Depart- 
mental course  evaluations,  work  sched- 
ules, University  telephone  directories,  and 
notices  directed  to  employees  or  potential 
employees. 

6:08  All  information  in  this  Article  shall 
be  provided  at  no  charge. 

NEW  EMPLOYEES 

7:01  The  Employer  agrees  to  inform  all 
applicants,  prospective  members  of  the 
bargaining  unit  and  new  employees  that  a 
union  agreement  is  in  effect,  and  to  in- 
clude a copy  of  the  Agreement  with 
notification  of  appointment. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

8:01  All  correspondence  between  the  par- 
ties, arising  out  of  this  Agreement  or 
incidental  thereto,  shall  pass  to  and  from 
the  Manager,  Labour  Relations,  215  Huron 
Street,  Toronto  and  any  executive  officer  of 
the  Union,  16  Bancroft  Avenue,  Toronto. 

8:02  Any  such  communications  given  un- 
der this  Agreement  shall  be  deemed  given 
on  the  date  of  posting  and  received  3 
working  days  hence. 

LABOUR  MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

9:01  No  employee  or  group  of  employees 
shall  underlie  to  represent  the  Union  at 
meetings  with  the  Employer  without  the 
proper  authorization  of  the  Union.  The 
Employer  shall  not  meet  with  any  employ- 
ee or  group  of  employees  undertaking  to 
represent  Ae  Union  without  the  proper 
authorization  of  the  Union.  A Union  repre- 
sentative shall  represent  an  employee  or 
group  of  employees.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  carried  out,  the  Union  shall  supply  the 
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Employer  with  the  names  of  its  representa- 
tives. Likewise,  the  Employer  shall  supply 
the  Union  with  a list  of  its  Designated 
Authorities.  Neither  the  Union  nor  the 
Employer  shall  be  required  to  recognize 
such  representatives  until  written  notifica- 
tion has  been  received. 

9:02  The  Employer  shall  distribute  copies 
of  the  Collective  Agreement  to  all  those 
responsible  for  administering  any  part  of 
the  Agreement. 

Labour/Management  Committee 
9:03  The  Union  and  the  Employer  ac- 
knowledge the  mutual  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  joint  consultation  and  approve 
the  establishment  of  a Labour/Manage- 
ment Committee  consisting  of  three  repre- 
sentatives from  each  party.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  function  in  an  advisory  capacity 
only,  making  recommendations  to  the 
Union  and/or  the  Employer  with  respect  to 
its  discussions  and  conclusions  and  shall 
not  have  the  power  to  add  to  or  modify  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement.  Such  meetings 
shall  be  arranged  at  the  request  of  either 
party  through  the  Manager  of  Labour 
Relations. 

Discussion 

9:04  The  parties  are  agreed  that  discus- 
sion and  communication  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern  between  employees  or  the 
Union  and  Departments  of  employment 
shall  be  encouraged,  recognizing  that  the 
format  of  these  discussions  will  vary  from 
Department  to  Department.  The  Employer 
agrees  to  notify  the  representative(s)  of  the 
Union  of  any  and  ^1  such  discussions 
occurring  at  the  Departmental  level. 

UNION  REPRESENTATION 

10:01  In  order  to  provide  an  orderly  and 
speedy  procedure  for  the  settling  of  griev- 
ances, the  Employer  acknowledges  the 
rights  and  duties  of  Union  Stewards  and 
other  Union  representatives  to  assist  any 
grievor(s)  in  preparing  and  presenting 
grievances.  The  Employer  agrees  to  recog- 
nize all  Union  Stewards. 

10:02  The  Employer  agrees  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  representatives  of  the 
Union  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
Collective  Agreement  if  a regular  Steward 
is  unavailable  for  any  reason. 

10:03  Union  representatives  have  the  right 
to  be  present  for  all  discussions  between 
any  representative  or  agent  of  the  Em- 
ployer and  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees over  matters  arising  out  of  or 
incidental  to  employment  or  the  Collective 
Agreement.  The  Employer’s  representa- 
tive or  agent  shall  inform  an  employee  or 
prospective  employee  of  this  right  prior  to 
any  discussion.  Upon  request  at  any  time 
during  the  discussion,  the  Employer’s 
representative  or  agent  shall  send  for  a 
Union  representative  without  undue  delay 
and  without  further  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter with  the  employee  or  prospective  em- 
ployee concerned. 

GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 

Definition  of  Grievance 

11:01  A grievance  shall  be  defined  as: 

i)  any  difference  arising  between  a person 
or  persons  with  rights  under  this  agree- 
ment or  the  Union,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Employer  on  the  other  hand,  arising 
out  of  working  conditions  or  concerning 
the  meaning,  application,  interpretation  or 
administration  of  this  Agreement, 

ii)  any  allegation  that  the  Employer  has 
acted  in  an  inequitable  manner  or  has 
allowed  an  inequitable  situation  to  arise  or 
continue  with  respect  to  any  matters  cov- 
ered by  this  Agreement, 

ui)  any  allegation  that  actions  or  situa- 
tions attributable  to  the  Employer,  includ- 
ing those  which  this  Agreement  defines  as 
within  management’s  rights,  involve  (a) 
discrimination  on  a specific  ground  fore- 
seen in  Article  4,  (b)  a specified  improper 
motive,  or  (c)  lack  of  due  process,  or 
iv)  any  combination  of  the  above. 


Settling  Grievances 

11:02  An  earnest  effort  shall  be  made  to 
settle  grievances  fairly  and  promptly. 

Step  1 - Complaints  shall  be  discussed 
with  the  supervisor.  The  grievor(s)  may  be 
accompanied  by  a Union  representative  if 
the  grievor(s)  so  wishes.  The  supervisor 
shall  give  a written  decision  to  the  griev- 
or(s)  and  the  Union  within  3 working  days. 
If  the  complaint  is  not  resolved,  then 
within  5 working  days  of  actual  receipt  of 
the  written  response  the  grievor(s)  may 
continue  the  grievance  procedure. 

Step  2 - The  grievor(s),  accompanied  by  a 
Union  representative  may  present  a writ- 
ten grievance  to  the  Designated  Authority 
of  the  Department.  The  Designated  Au- 
thority shall  give  a written  decision  to  the 
grievor(s)  and  the  Union  within  5 working 
days. 

Step  3 - (For  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
Colleges  only) 

If  the  grievance  is  not  resolved  at  Step  2 
then  within  5 working  days,  the  grievor(s), 
accompanied  by  a Union  representative, 
may  present  a written  grievance  to  the 
Principal  of  the  College.  The  Principal,  or 
the  designated  representative  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, shall  give  a written  decision  to  the 
grievor(s)  and  the  Union  within  5 working 
days. 

Step  4 - If  the  grievance  is  not  resolved 
at  Step  2 (or  step  3 at  Erindale  or  Scar- 
borough) the  Union,  within  5 working 
days  after  the  Step  2 (or  step  3 at  Erindale 
or  Scarborough)  decision  has  been  re- 
ceived, may  present  the  grievance  to  the 
Vice-President  and  Provost  or  the  desig- 
nated representative  of  the  Vice-President 
and  Provost.  The  Vice-President  and  Pro- 
vost or  designated  representative  shall 
render  a written  decision,  after  meetings 
and  consultations  with  Union  representa- 
tives, within  5 working  days  of  receipt  of 
the  grievance. 

Grievances  involving  multi-Department 
courses,  faculties,  and  colleges  may  be 
initiated  at  Step  3 or  4. 

Union  grievances  may  be  initiated  at 
Step  4. 

Discipline 

11:03  All  disciplinary  investigations  shall 
be  confidential.  The  Employer  shall  not 
demote,  discipline,  suspend,  or  discharge 
an  employee  without  just  cause.  An  em- 
ployee who  is  disciplined  shall  be  advised 
in  writing  of  the  nature  of  the  discipline 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  The  Union  shall 
receive  a copy  of  the  notification  of  disci- 
pline within  1 working  day  (24  hours)  of 
the  notification  of  the  discipline  to  the 
employee.  The  discipline  shall  not  be 
given,  nor  take  effect,  until  the  Union  has 
received  notice  of  such  discipline. 

Failure  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Article  shall  render  the  discipline 
null  and  void.  No  matter  forming  the  basis 
of  or  raised  during  such  a null  and  void 
discipline  shall  be  used  against  the  em- 
ployee at  any  time.  Any  references  to  such 
null  and  void  discipline  shall  be  expunged 
from  all  records  affecting  that  employee. 
Where  an  employee  has  not  been  informed 
in  writing  of  a policy  of  the  Employer, 
breach  of  that  policy  shall  not  be  grounds 
for  discipline. 

Evidence  for  discipline  shall  be  limited 
to  the  contents  of  the  employee’s  employ- 
ment file. 

If  an  employee  wishes  to  grieve  disci- 
pline, the  grievance  may  be  initiated  at 
Step  4.  In  cases  of  discipline,  the  burden  of 
proof  of  just  cause  lies  with  the  Employer. 
In  any  subsequent  grievance  or  arbitration 
hearing,  the  Employer’s  evidence  shall  be 
limited  to  the  grounds  stated  in  the  notice 
of  discipline  to  the  employee.  Failure  to 
grieve  previous  discipline,  or  to  pursue 
such  a grievance  to  arbitration,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  admission  that  such  disci- 
pline was  justified. 

11:04  If  the  Union  or  an  employee  chooses 
to  withdraw  a grievance  at  any  stage  or^not 
to  grieve  a particular  situation,  such  action 
or  lack  of  action  shall  not  prejudice  other 
grievances. 


11:05  The  above  time  limits  may  be 
extended  by  agreement.  Where  no  answer 
is  given  within  the  time  limits  specified 
above,  or  within  a specified  extension,  the 
Union  may  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  the 
grievance  procedure. 

11:06  A grievance  shall  not  be  denied  on 
the  basis  of  technical  errors  or  procedural 
defects.  Technical  errors  or  procedural 
defects  may  be  corrected  during  the  pro- 
cessing of  any  grievance. 

11:07  The  grievor(s)  may  be  accompa- 
nied at  any  stage  of  the  grievance  proce- 
dure by  Union  representatives. 

11:08  The  Employer  shall  abide  by  a full 
or  partial  settlement  of  a grievance. 

ARBITRATION 

12:01  If  a grievance  is  not  settled  at  Step 
4,  the  Union  may  notify  the  Employer 
within  a further  period  of  15  working  days 
after  receiving  the  written  reply  that  it  in- 
tends to  proceed  to  arbitration.  The  notice 
of  intention  to  proceed  to  arbitration  shall 
contain  a statement  of  the  issue  in  dispute, 
a statement  of  the  type  of  remedy  sought, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  Union’s 
nominee  to  the  proposed  arbitration  board. 

12:02  The  Employer  shall  notify  the 
Union  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Employer’s  nominee  to  the  proposed  arbi- 
tration board  within  10  working  days  after 
receiving  the  notice. 

The  two  nominees  shall  select,  within 
five  working  days  a Chairperson  for  the 
board.  The  Chairperson  shall  be  selected, 
in  alphabetical  order,  from  the  following 
list: 

George  Adams 
Kevin  Burkett 
Donald  Carter 
Robert  Howe 
Paula  Knopf 
Brian  Langille 
Michelle  Richer 
Pamela  Richer 
Kenneth  Swan 

12:03  The  arbitration  board  shall  hear  and 
determine  the  subject  of  the  grievance  and 
shall  issue  a decision  which  is  final  and 
binding  upon  the  parties  and  upon  any 
employee  or  employer  affected  by  it.  The 
board  shall  determine  its  own  procedure, 
but  shall  give  full  opportunity  to  all  parties 
to  present  evidence  and  to  make  represen- 
tations. The  board  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  alter  or  amend  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Agreement.  The  arbitrator  and  the 
arbitration  board  shall  have  authority  to 
disregard  arguments  based  on  procedural 
defects  which  may  have  occurred  at  the 
grievance  or  arbitration  stage  if  these,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator  or  the  arbitra- 
tion board,  have  no  essential  bearing  upon 
the  substance  of  the  issue.  The  board  shall 
have  the  power  to  amend  a grievance,  mod- 
ify penalties,  and  relieve  against  non-com- 
pliance with  time  limits  or  any  other  techni- 
cality or  irregularity.  The  board  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  a griev- 
ance is  arbitrable.  The  board  shall  deter- 
mine the  real  issue  in  dispute  according  to 
the  merits  and  shall  make  whatever  dispo- 
sition it  deems  just  and  equitable. 

The  decision  shall  be  unanimous  or  one 
reached  by  a majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board,  provided  however,  that  if  there 
is  no  majority  decision  of  the  board,  then 
the  decision  of  the  Chairperson  shall  consti- 
tute the  decision  of  the  board. 

12:04  An  arbitrator  or  arbitration  board 
shall  have  the  power  to  modify  any  penalty 
imposed  by  the  Employer  and  to  take 
whatever  other  action  is  just  and  equitable 
in  the  circumstances.  In  the  event  that  an 
arbitration  board  deals  with  a matter  relat- 
ing to  demotion,  discharge,  suspension, 
discipline  or  sexual  harassment,  then  the 
board  has  the  authority  to  reinstate  an 
employee  with  or  without  compensation 
for  wages  and  any  other  benefits  lost,  to 
impose  penalties  on  the  Employer  and/or 
its  agent(s),  or  to  make  any  other  award  it 
may  deem  just  and  reasonable,  consistent 
with  this  Agreement. 


12:05  Each  party  shall  bear  the  fees  and 
expenses  of  its  own  nominee  to  an  arbitra- 
tion board.  The  Employer  and  the  Union 
shall  equally  share  the  fees  and  expenses 
of  the  Chairperson. 

12:06  The  Employer  holds  the  responsi- 
bility for  notifying  all  parties  who  might  be 
affected  by  a hearing  of  their  right  to  be 
present  and  represented.  The  Employer 
shall  provide  the  Union  with  a list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  such  persons 
without  undue  delay. 

12:07  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  University 
holidays  will  not  be  counted  in  determin- 
ing the  time  within  which  action  is  to  be 
taken  or  completed  under  the  grievance 
and  arbitration  procedure. 

12:08  Time  limits  set  forth  in  this  article 
may  be  extended  by  written  agreement 
between  the  parties. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Job  Postings 

13:01  All  positions  as  teaching  assistants, 
teaching  fellows,  demonstrators,  tutors, 
markers,  instructors,  teaching  laboratory 
assistants,  or  part-time  lecturers,  or  in- 
volving duties  of  the  kinds  described  in 
/Vrticle  16:03,  shall  be  posted  prior  to  the 
date(s)  of  appointment.  Departments  shall 
announce  vacancies  as  far  in  advance  as 
feasible,  and  at  least  3 months  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  duties  when  possible. 
Postings  shall  be  dated.  They  shall  remain 
posted  for  at  least  10  working  days  before 
the  positions  may  be  filled;  however,  in  the 
event  that  a position  becomes  vacant  less 
than  10  working  days  before  the  perfor- 
mance of  duties  is  required,  that  position 
may  be  filled  after  posting  for  less  than  10 
working  days,  but  not  less  than  2 working 
days.  The  Union  shall  receive  a copy  of 
each  posting.  The  period  during  which 
jobs  must  remain  posted  shall  not  begin 
until  the  Union  has  received  such  copies. 

It  is  understood  that  some  announce- 
ments of  vacancies  are  tentative,  pending 
final  course  determinations  and  enrolment. 

Contents 

13:02  Postings  shall  include:  the  title  and 
number  of  each  course  where  positions  are 
expected  to  be  available,  or  the  location 
and  nature  of  positions  not  carried  out 
within  the  framework  of  a single  course; 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  positions 
available,  hours  of  work,  dates  of  appoint- 
ment, wages,  any  qualifications  required, 
the  application  procedure,  and  a brief 
description  of  the  duties. 

The  number  of  hours  in  an  appointment 
may  be  revised  upwards  subsequent  to  the 
posting. 

All  qualifications  shall  be  reasonable 
and  demonstrably  necessary  prerequisites 
for  the  performance  of  the  job.  In  any 
grievance  or  arbitration  concerning  this 
provision,  the  burden  of  proof  that  a 
candidate  must  have  the  specified  qualifi- 
cations in  order  to  do  the  job  rests  with  the 
Employer.  However  acquired,  background 
equivalent  to  posted  qualifications  shall 
always  be  sufficient.  Where  no  specific 
qualifications  are  posted,  all  graduate  stu- 
dents or  prospective  graduate  students  are 
to  be  deemed  qualified. 

It  is  recognized  that  candidates  studying 
in  departments  other  than  the  Department 
of  employment  often  have  background 
equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  candidates 
studying  in  that  department. 

Distribution 

13:03  Postings  shall  appear  on  the  CUEW 
bulletin  board  in  the  Department  of  em- 
ployment and  in  corresponding  Depart- 
ments on  all  other  campuses.  They  shall 
also  be  posted  on  other  Departmental 
bulletin  boards  and  in  all  other  appropriate 
locations,  including  the  CUEW  bulletin 
boards  of  related  departments.  Compila- 
tions of  postings  by  Department,  and 
where  appropriate  by  course,  shall  be 
distributed  to  all  graduate  students  and 
prospective  graduate  students  by  April  1 
each  year.  The  listing  shall  include  jobs  for 
the  fall  and  winter  sessions,  and  the 
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following  spring  and  summer  sessions, 
and  shall  also  list  any  positions  remain- 
ing vacant  for  the  upcoming  summer  ses- 
sion. The  listings  shall  also  announce  that 
copies  of  subsequent  postings  are  avail- 
able at  the  CUEW  local  2 office,  16 
Bancroft  Avenue,  telephone  593-7057. 

Application 

14:01  Application  forms  as  set  out  in 
Appendix  A shall  be  made  available  by 
each  Department  to  all  those  who  might 
wish  to  apply  for  a bargaining  unit  posi- 
tion. In  particular,  they  shall  be  distributed 
to  each  individual  entitled  to  automatic 
recaU  under  Article  15:02  or  a first  appoint- 
ment under  Article  15:03.  They  shall  also 
be  distributed  to  prospective  graduate  stu- 
dents. All  students  and  Post-Doctoral  Fel- 
lows who  apply  using  these  forms  must  be 
considered  for  all  positions  throughout  the 
University  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
Applications  shall  remain  active  for  at 
least  12  months. 

As  a condition  of  application  the  Em- 
ployer shall  not  require  employees  or 
prospective  employees  to  apply  or  to  have 
applied  for  any  sources  of  Finding. 

No  Contracting  Out 
15:01  Persons  outside  the  bargaining  unit 
shall  not  hold  any  positions  historically 
held  by  members  of  the  bargaining  unit. 
Persons  outside  the  bargaining  unit,  other 
than  faculty  members,  shall  not  perform 
work  of  the  kinds  described  in  Article 
16:03,  except  by  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Automatic  Recall 

15:02  Any  student  or  Post-Doctoral  Fel- 
low who  has  held  a bargaining  unit  posi- 
tion within  36  months  of  application  and 
who  has  been  a student  or  Post-Doctoral 
Fellow  for  at  least  part  of  each  of  the 
intervening  academic  years  (if  any),  and 
who  was  not  discharged  for  cause  from 
their  most  recent  bargaining  unit  position, 
shall  be  recalled  to  a bargaining  unit 
position  or  positions  totalling  (within  the 
academic  year)  at  least  as  many  hours  as 
the  largest  position  held  by  that  person 
previously.  Such  appointments  may  be 
refused  but  not  withdrawn. 

Incoming  Students 

15:03  In  either  the  first  or  second  year  of 
registration  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  each  student  shall  be  appointed  to 
a regular  bargaining  unit  position  or  por- 
tion thereof.  Such  portions  shall  be  consis- 
tent with  the  size  of  positions  usually 
assigned  in  the  Department(s)  of  work. 
Such  appointments  may  be  refused  but  not 
withdrawn.  Students  enrolled  in  the  grad- 
uate department  of  education  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  shall  be 
excluded  from  this  provision  but  are  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  and  be  hired  to  any 
posted  position. 

Graduate  Preference 
15:04  Subject  to  Articles  15:01  through 
15:03,  persons  who  are  enrolled  in  or  who 
have  applied  to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  shall 
have  preference  in  hiring. 

Assignment  to  Positions 
15:05  Relevant  teaching  experience  shall 
be  the  criterion  used  to  assign  those  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  Articles  15:02 
and  15:03  to  particular  positions.  Within 
these  constraints  the  Employer  shall  take 
account  of  the  expressed  preferences  of 
candidates  for  particular  positions.  How- 
ever, the  expression  of  personal  prefer- 
ence during  or  subsequent  to  application 
shall  not  limit  in  any  way  the  range  of 
positions  open  to  a candidate. 

Notice  of  Appointment 
15:06  Applicants  shall  be  advised  in  writ- 
ing of  the  outcome  of  their  applications  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Employer 
agrees  that  current  practices  in  many  De- 
partments which  result  in  notification  of 
appointment  or  recall  by  May  1 for  posi- 
tions which  commence  in  September,  by 
November  1 for  positions  which  com- 


mence in  January,  and  by  March  1 for 
summer  positions,  shall  be  continued. 
Furthermore,  the  Employer  undertakes  to 
review  with  the  Union  the  hiring  practices 
of  the  Departments  which  have  not  met 
this  objective,  with  the  intent  of  rectifying 
this  situation.  Notifications  shall  be  on  the 
form  in  Appendix  B.  Reports  on  the  status 
of  their  applications  shall  be  sent  on  Sep- 
tember 1 , January  1 , and  May  1 to  all  those 
who  have  not  previously  been  informed  of 
the  outcomes  of  their  applications.  Within 
5 working  days  of  the  end  of  each  term,  the 
Employer  shall  provide  the  Union  with  a 
list  of  all  those  appointed  as  teaching 
assistants,  teaching  fellows,  demonstra- 
tors, tutors,  markers,  instructors,  teaching 
laboratory  assistants,  and  part-time  lec- 
turers, whether  they  are  members  of  the 
bargaining  unit  or  not.  Such  lists  shall 
indicate  the  position(s)  held,  including 
where  appropriate  the  course  number. 

Term  of  Appointment 
15:07  Appointments  to  positions  covered 
by  this  Agreement  shall  be  made  for  the 
full  academic  session,  or  in  the  case  of 
summer  appointments,  for  the  full  summer 
session.  Shorter  or  longer  periods  of  ap- 
pointment may  be  arranged  by  agreement 
between  the  Employer  and  the  employee. 
Where  possible,  appointments  for  the  spring 
session  shall  be  made  at  the  same  time  as 
those  for  the  fall  session.  When  an  appoint- 
ment ends,  the  employee  shall  go  on 
layoff,  awaiting  a subsequent  appointment 
within  that  academic  year,  or  recall  in  the 
following  academic  year,  in  accordance 
with  Article  15:02. 

Appointment  Guaranteed 
15:08  Appointments  shall  not  be  condi- 
tional. \^ere  a position  which  has  been 
offered  is  withdrawn  for  any  reason  before 
it  has  been  accepted,  the  Employer  shall 
offer  a position  of  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  hours  to  the  person  affected. 
Where  an  appointment  is  cancelled  for  any 
reason,  the  employee  shall  be  appointed  to 
a position  of  an  equal  or  greater  number  of 
hours. 

Division  of  Appointments 
15:09  Where  an  appointment  may  reason- 
ably be  divided,  an  employee  may  take  up 
a partial  appointment  rather  than  the  entire 
one.  Examples  of  reasonable  division  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to  division  by 
term,  section,  course,  and  number  or  type 
of  assignments  to  be  marked. 

Payment  Authorization  Forms 
15:10  Any  paperwork  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  the  processing  of  Payment  Authori- 
zation Forms  shall  be  included  with  the 
notification  of  appointment.  The  Employer 
agrees  to  notify  the  Union  of  any  changes 
in  Payment  Authorization  Forms  or  pay- 
ment procedures  not  less  than  10  working 
days  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
changes.  Payment  shall  not  be  delayed 
because  of  failure  to  complete  such  forms 
or  to  fulfill  any  other  administrative  func- 
tion. 

No  Layoffs 

15:11  Once  appointed,  an  employee  shall 
be  employed  within  that  academic  year  for 
a number  of  hours  at  least  as  great  as  that 
set  out  in  the  initial  appointment.  It  is 
recognized  that  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Employer  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  work  below  the  level  set  out  in 
the  notification  of  appointment.  In  that 
case,  the  procedure  described  in  Article 
16:05  shall  be  followed.  All  work  done  for 
a particular  task  or  course,  before  the 
notification  of  layoff  has  been  received  by 
both  the  employee  and  the  Union  shall  be 
paid.  It  is  recognized  that,  in  general, 
enrolment  levels  are  not  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Employer. 

JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 

Hours  of  Work 

16:01  A regular  position  is  one  that  re- 
quires an  average  of  10  hours  of  work  per 
week  to  a total  of  280  hours  of  work  within 
an  academic  session.  Work  loads  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  a regular  position  may  be 


compressed  into  a shorter  period.  Work 
loads  less  than  those  of  a regular  position, 
either  in  terms  of  hours  per  week,  or  in 
terms  of  total  hours  per  academic  session, 
may  be  arranged. 

Provision  of  Job  Description 
16:02  Within  15  working  days  after  notifi- 
cation of  appointment,  the  supervisor  shall 
provide  the  employee  with  a written  de- 
scription of  the  position,  including  the 
name  of  the  course,  the  nature  of  the  duties 
and  the  number  of  hours  allocated  to  each 
duty.  It  is  agreed  that  the  supervisor 
is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  such  de- 
scriptions are  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  Job  Description  Guidelines  in 
Article  16:08.  It  is  agreed  that  an  em- 
ployee shall  not  be  required  to  take  up  an 
appointment  prior  to  receipt  of  a written 
description  of  the  position,  nor  without  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed job  description  with  the  supervisor. 
An  employee  has  the  right  to  express 
reservations  about  the  job  description. 
Where  no  job  description  is  provided  by 
the  supervisor,  the  appointment  shall  be 
deemed  a 280  hour  appointment. 

Duties 

16:03  All  duties  of  an  employee  shall  be 
included  in  the  calculation  of  required 
hours.  These  duties  shall  include  but  are 
not  limited  to:  preparation  for  classes, 
preparation  of  written  or  audio-visual  ma- 
terials, attending  lectures,  teaching,  de- 
monstrating, tutoring,  marking,  instruct- 
ing, lecturing,  leading  discussions,  super- 
vising laboratories,  rating  students’  work, 
holding  office  hours,  consulting  with  stu- 
dents, invigilating  during  quizzes,  tests,, 
and  exams,  writing  and  grading  tests, 
examinations,  problem  sets  and  lab  sets, 
grading  essays  and  term  papers,  setting  up 
experiments,  conducting  field  trips,  attend- 
ing Health  and  Safety  seminars,  or  teach- 
ing workshops  and  conferring  with  the 
supervisor  in  charge,  as  required  by  the 
employee’s  teaching  duties.  All  activities 
necessary  to  enable  the  particular  em- 
ployee to  perform  all  the  assigned  tasks 
shall  be  included  in  the  job  descriptions. 

Tutoring,  and  teaching  generally,  need 
not  involve  a continuing  relationship  with 
a fixed  group  of  students. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor 
to  inform  an  employee  in  writing  of  any 
and  all  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  to 
which  the  employee  may  be  expected  to 
conform. 

16:04  The  job  description  is  an  authoriza- 
tion to  perform  the  work  described.  If  the 
time  given  for  a task  is  insufficient  for  the 
employee  to  perform  the  task  in  a peda- 
gogically  sound  manner,  a grievance  may 
be  filed.  Both  parties  recognize  that  doing 
a pedagogically  unsound  job  or  resigning 
the  job  due  to  conflicts  with  professional 
responsibilities  are  not  reasonable  options 
for  a bargaining  unit  member.  Supervisors 
and  employees  shall  act  with  mutual  re- 
spect for  the  professional  obligations  and 
standards  of  all  members  of  the  teaching 
community. 

16:05  During  the  term  of  employment,  the 
duties  and/or  time  allocated  to  the  duties 
may  be  changed  after  discussion  and  upon 
agreement  between  the  supervisor  and  the 
employee;  if  agreement  between  the  super- 
visor and  the  employee  cannot  be  reached, 
the  grievance  procedure  may  be  invoked  at 
step  2.  The  failure  of  an  employee  to 
question  the  job  description  at  an  earlier 
point  is  not  sufficient  grounds  to  dismiss  a 
complaint  or  grievance.  The  Employer 
reserves  the  right  to  reallocate  time  applied 
to  the  duties  without  reducing  the  number 
of  hours  of  the  appointment  or  changing 
the  hours  in  any  duty  category  by  more 
than  10%. 

Copies  of  Job  Descriptions 
16:06  The  supervisor  shall  provide  the 
employee  and  the  Union  with  copies  of  the 
employee’s  completed  job  description  and 
with  a copy  of  any  revised  job  descriptions 
within  5 working  days  of  the  signing  of  the 
job  description.  The  Employer  shall  pro- 
vide the  employee  with  copies  of  job 


descriptions  prepared  for  the  course  and/or 
position  in  the  current  year  and  in  the  year 
when  it  was  last  offered. 

16:07  It  is  agreed  that  the  immediate 
supervisor  has  the  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  the  total  hours  of  work  as  set  out  in 
the  employee’s  job  description  are  not 
exceeded.  When  an  employee  has  worked 
the  number  of  hours  specified  in  the  job 
description  the  employee  may  deem  the 
contract  to  be  completed,  provided  that  the 
employee  has  informed  the  supervisor  of 
the  impending  completion  2 weeks  prior. 
Where  an  employee  finds  the  total  number 
of  hours  in  the  job  description  may  be  or 
has  been  exceeded,  the  employee  shall 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  supervisor  in  an 
attempt  to  arrange  a mutually  agreed  revi- 
sion of  the  job  description.  Where  a 
dispute  arises  concerning  the  number  of 
hours  worked,  the  employer  must  show  that 
the  excess  hours  worked  by  the  employee 
were  not  necessary.  If  no  agreement  can  be 
reached.  Step  2 of  the  grievance  procedure 
may  be  invoked.  An  employee  shall  not  be 
required  to  overwork  while  an  overwork 
grievance  is  under  way.  In  any  such 
grievance,  the  arbitration  board  may  award 
payment  for  additional  hours. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 
GUIDELINES: 

Purpose 

16:08  The  purpose  of  these  guidelines  is 
to  assist  supervisors  of  employees  in  pre- 
paring the  written  description  of  each 
employee’s  position  as  required  by  Arti- 
cles 16  & 17. 

Description  of  Duties  and  Allocation  of 
Hours  Form 

this  form  has  been  prepared  tO-  ensure  a 
uniform  approach  to  the  description  of 
employee  positions.  Since  the  University 
community  is  a diverse  and  varied  one,  the 
final  content  of  any  job  description  cannot 
be  specified  in  advance.  However,  a care- 
ful review  of  the  following  guidelines  will 
provide  each  supervisor  with  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  complete  each  job  de- 
scription in  accordance  with  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  position  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  Collective 
Agreement. 

How  to  Complete  the  Form 

1.  Complete  Section  A as  indicated. 

2.  Completion  of  Section  B involves  de- 
scribing the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
employee  and  providing  a statement  of  the 
hours  required  for  the  completion  of  these 
duties,  consistent  with  Article  17. 

Duties  are  to  be  described  ^y  functional 
category,  followed  by  a statement  of  the 
individual  duties  involved  under  that  cate- 
gory . The  functional  categories  to  be  used 
are:  preparation,  contact  hours,  marking/ 
grading,  and  other  duties.  Under  each 
category,  individual  duties  should  be 
described  in  point  form,  with  the  esti- 
mated number  of  hours  for  each.  Only 
those  duties  which  will  form  part  of  the 
employee’s  assignment  should  be  listed  on 
the  form,  in  as  much  detail  as  is  necessary 
to  describe  the  duty  adequately. 

(a)  Preparation:  Worksheet  1 is  a check- 
list describing  aspects  of  preparation.  While 
this  list  is  not  exhaustive,  it  may  assist  in 
ensuring  that  important  aspefcts  of  prepiffa- 
tion  are  not  overlooked.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  section  for  those 
employees  who  are  responsible  for  the 
independent  teaching  of  a course  or  sec- 
tion. The  level  of  supervision  of  the 
employee  shall  be  indicated.  The  hours  per 
session  allocated  for  preparation  must  be 
indicated,  and  the  basis  on  which  the  hours 
are  calculated  should  be  shown  on  jhe 
form.  Such  hours  shall  be  consistent  with 
Article  17. 

(b)  Contact  hours:  (See  check  list.  Work- 
sheet 2).  Every  scheduled  contact  hour  is 
to  be  treated  as  60  minutes  in  describing 
hours  of  work.  Where  contact  does  not 
extend  over  the  standard  period  of  28 
weeks  per  session  (14  weeks  per  term) 
indicate  the  expected  period  of  contact. 
Again,  the  hours  per  session  and  the  basis 
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of  calculation  are  entered  as  described 
above. 

(c)  Marking/grading:  (See  check  list, 
Worksheet  3).  The  nature  and  estimated 
number  of  assignments  to  be  graded  shall 
be  indicated,  together  with  guidance  as  to 
the  appropriate  amount  of  time  for  mark- 
ing each  type  of  assignment.  Marking  time 
for  assignments  shall  be  consistent  with 
Article  17.  If  marking  will  be  unevenly 
distributed  during  the  term  of  appoint- 
ment, this  shall  be  stated.  Hours  per 
session  and  the  basis  of  calculation  are 
entered  as  before. 

Should  the  number  of  assignments  to  be 
marked  exceed  the  original  estimate,  or 
should  the  time  allocated  per  assignment 
prove  insufficient,  supervisors  must  en- 
sure the  total  time  allocation  for  marking/ 
grading  is  not  exceeded  either  by  increas- 
ing the  hours  allocated,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  assignments  to  be  graded,  or  by 
additional  hirings.  Supervisors  shall  ensure 
that  the  time  allocated  per  assignment  is 
consistent  with  Article  17. 

(d)  Other  duties:  These  should  be  de- 
scribed in  the  same  manner  as  the  major  cate- 
gories discussed  above.  “Other  duties” 
must  be  consistent  with  Article  16:03. 

(e)  The  “total  hours”  for  the  appointment 
is  the  sum  of  the  hours  per  session  given 
for  preparation,  contact,  marking/grading 


and  other  duties.  This  total  will  be  used  to 
prepare  the  employee’s  Payment  Authori- 
zation Form. 

(f)  Worksheets:  Worksheets  and  other 
internal  documents  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  job  description  shall  be  available  to 
the  employee  and  the  Union  on  request. 
Completed  worksheets  shall  be  kept  for  at 
least  1 year  following  the  termination  of 
the  appointment. 

(g)  Fluctuations:  The  Employer  shall  en- 
deavour to  minimize  excessive  fluctua- 
tions in  workload,  defined  as  double  the 
normal  weekly  number  of  hours.  Antici- 
pated fluctuations  shall  be  clearly  indi- 
cated in  writing  by  the  supervisor  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

(h)  Time  Conflicts:  Employees  shall  not 
be  required  to  work  during  a period  of  5 
days  immediately  prior  to  an  examination 
or  other  major  course  requirement  in  their 
own  degree  programmes. 

Revision  of  Job  Descriptions 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  revise  the 
description  of  duties  and/or  the  allocation 
of  hours,  refer  to  Article  16:05.  Any 
revision  must  be  discussed  with  the  em- 
ployee. A revised  “Description  of  Duties 
and  Allocation  of  Hours”  form  shall  be 
prepared  and  provided  to  the  employee 
and  the  Union. 


Department 

Course  Number  and  Title 

HOURS  PER 
APPOINTMENT 

hrs. 


DUTIES 

a.  Pfeparation 


b.  Contact  hours 


hrs. 


c.  Marking/grading 


hrs. 


d.  Other  duties  hrs. 


TOTAL  hours:  hrs. 


Supervisor Employee 

Signature Signature. 

Date__ Date 


PREPARATION  WORKSHEET  1 

Check  the  box  to  the  left  of  the  preparatory  duties  you  will  require  of  the  employee. 

ESTIMATED 

HOURS 

□ Preparing  course  outline  (syllabus)  

□ Selecting  relevant  texts  

□ Reading  texts/source  materials  

□ Preparing  discussion  outlines/handouts  

□ Preparing  reading  lists/bibliographies  

□ Designing  and  preparing  tests/examinations  

□ Preparing  assignments/problem  sets  and  solutions  — — 

□ Preparing  tutorial/lecture  notes  and  audio-visual  materials  

□ Attending  supervisor’s  lectures/seminars  

□ Attending  supervisor’s  labs/tutorials  

□ Attending  seminars/workshops  

□ Consulting  "With  Supervisor/Departmental  authorities  

□ Consulting  with  bargaining  unit  employees/instructors  

□ Preparing/setting  up  laboratory  materials  

□ Other  (specify)  

TOTAL  PREPARATION  TIME  PER  SESSION  = HOURS 

(There  are  28  weeks  per  standard  session  - 14  weeks  for  spring  or  fall  half  courses) 

This  check  list  is  intended  as  a worksheet,  and  need  not  be  attached  to  the 
“Description  of  Duties  and  Allocation  of  Hours”  form. 


CONTACT  HOURS  WORKSHEET  2 

Check  the  box  to  the  left  of  the  duties  you  will  require  of  the  employee. 

ESTIMATED 

HOURS 

Q Conducting  (leading)  lectures  

Q Conducting  tutorials/seminars/practicals  

□ Conducting  special  seminars/workshops  ... 

□ Demonstrating  in  laboratory  

Q Demonstrating  in  language  laboratory  

□ Demonstrating  operation  of  equipment  out  of  class  

□ Demonstrating  problem  solving  

□ Tutoring  in  aid  centre/writing  lab,  etc.  

□ Tutoring  individual  (not  in  centre)  

□ Office  hours  

Q Consulting  with  students  outside  office  hours  

□ Invigilating  examinations/tests  out  of  class  

□ Other  (specify)  

Note:  Every  scheduled  hour  of  class  time  is  to  be  treated  as  sixty  (60)  minutes  in 
describing  hours  of  work. 

TOTAL  CONTACT  TIME  PER  SESSION  = HOURS 

(There  are  28  weeks  per  standard  session  - 14  weeks  for  spring  or  fall  half  courses) 

This  check  list  is  intended  as  a worksheet,  and  need  not  be  attached  to  the 
“Description  of  Duties  and  Allocation  of  Hours”  form. 


MARKING/GRADING  WORKSHEET  3 

Number  of  students  estimated  in  class  

(If  actual  enrolment  differs,  adjust  the  length  or  number  of  assignments  to  be  graded 
by  the  employee) 


When  calculating  total  time  per  type  of  work  to  be  graded,  multiply  the  average  time 
to  grade  each  assignment  by  the  number  of  assignments  to  be  graded. 


AVERAGE  TIME 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER 

X TO  GRADE  EACH  = TOTAL 

TYPE  OF  ASSIGNMENT  OF  ASSIGNMENTS 

ASSIGNMENT 

Language  tapes 
Problem  sets 
Computer  programmes 
Data  sheets 
Laboratory  reports 
Checking  lab  books 
Book  reviews 
Oral  presentations 
Demonstrations 
Projects 

Essay:  under  5 pages 
5-9  pages 
10  - 15  pages 
over  15  pages 
Tests:  quizzes 

middle  of  term 
end  of  term 
Examinations 
Other  (specify) 

TOTAL  MARKING/GRADING  TIME  PER  SESSION  = HOURS 


(There  are  28  weeks  per  standard  session  - 14  weeks  for  spring  or  fall  half  courses) 


6 - Proposed  Amendments 


QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 

Pedagogical  Soundness 

17:01  The  Employer  and  the  Union  agree 

to  maintain  pedagogically  sound  standards 

for  all  duties,  class  sizes  and  teaching 

formats. 


Duties  Standards 

17:02  In  allocating  duties  and  the  number 
of  hours  required  to  complete  duties,  the 
supervisor  shall  apply  the  following  cate- 
gories and  time  standards: 


Preparation  Times 


Task 

Minimum  Time/Division  (Hours) 
HUM  SOC.SCI.  PHY.SCI.  LIFESCI. 

Start  Up 

(All  positions,  including  marking) 
Meet  with  supervisor 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Prepare  course  outline/syllabus 
Select  Texts 

General  Review  of  Texts 
Prepare  reading  list/ 

20 

20 

20 

20 

bibliography 
Consult  supervisor/ 
Department 
Prepare  Lecture  Series 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Weekly 

(per  tutorial  course) 

Read  Texts/Source  Material 
Prepare  Discussion/Handouts 
Prepare  Assigiunents/ 
Problem  Sets 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Prepare  Tutorial  Notes/ Audio 
Prepare/Set  up  Lab 
Prepare  one  lecture 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Design 

Design/prepare  test/exam/essay  & research  topics 

(per)  5 Essay  Questions/ 

topics/problems 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(per)  5 Multiple  Choice/ 
10  Short  Answer 

2 

2 

2 

2 

visor  and  the  employee  regarding  class 
size,  the  grievance  procedure  may  be 
invoked  at  Step  2. 

Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  at  least 
1 hour  per  week  of  office  hours  for 
consultation  with  students. 

Teaching  Workshops 
17:04  The  Employer  shall  organize  teach- 
ing workshops  which  shall  be  available  to 
all  employees.  Attendance  by  employees 
at  such  workshops  shall  be  voluntary. 
Employees  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  Article  21  for  attending  such  work- 
shops. 

17:05  The  total  number  of  hours  of  paid 
bargaining  unit  work  shall  increase  by  at 
least  15%  in  the  period  September  1 , 1984 
to  August  31,  1985,  over  the  period 
September  1,  1983  to  August  31,  1984. 
The  total  number  of  hours  of  paid  bargain- 
ing unit  work  in  the  period  September  1 , 
1985  to  December  31 , 1985  shall  increase 
by  at  least  20%  over  that  of  the  period 
September  1 , 1983  to  December  31 , 1983. 

17:06  In  any  arbitration  or  grievance  alleg- 
ing failure  to  comply  with  Article  17:05, 
equal  division  among  all  members  of  the 
bargaining  unit  during  the  academic  year 
1984-1985  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  hours  required  by 
the  Collective  Agreement  and  the  hours 
actually  paid  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
appropriate  remedy.  Such  hours  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  in  Article  21. 

17:07  Articles  17:05  and  17:06  do  not 
restrict  the  Employer  from  spending  more 
than  the  amounts  determined  in  Article 
17:05. 


Marking  Times 

Minimum  Time/Division  (mins) 

Task  HUM  soc.sci.  phy.sci.  lifesci. 


Essay  s/T  akehomes/ 

Research  Reports 
Proposals 

Under  5 pages 
5-9  pages 
10  - 15  pages 
16-25  pages 

Essay  Outline 

Less  than  2 Pages 

(Above  2 Pages  Reverts  to  Proposal) 

Exams/Tests 

Essay/Problems/ 

Short  answers 
Multiple  Choice 

Labs 

Laboratory  Report: 

“fill  in  the  blanks” 

0 - 5 pages 
6 - 9 pages 
10  - 15  pages 
16-25  pages 
Data  Sheet 
Check  Lab  Books: 

Weekly 
End  of  term 

Other 

Problem  Sets 
Seminar  Presentations 
Oral/Demonstration 
Testing 

Marking  Seminar 
Participation 
Artistic/ Architectural/ 

Engineering  Output 


30 

30 

20 

20 

45 

45 

30 

30 

60 

60 

40 

40 

90 

90 

60 

60 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30  minutes  per  hour  of  writing 
10  answers  per  minute 

5 

5 

5 

15 

15 

15 

25 

25 

25 

35 

35 

35 

45 

45 

45 

15 

5 

15 

10 

10 

60 

60 

25 

15 

15 

10  10 

10 

10 

10  minutes  per  hour  of  testing  per 
student  plus  contact/observation  time 


Ancestral  Rights  and  Privileges 
17:08  All  rights,  benefits,  privileges  and 
working  conditions  which  employees  have 
enjoyed,  received  or  possessed  as  em- 
ployees of  the  Employer,  shall  continue  to 
be  enjoyed  and  possessed  in  so  far  as  they 
are  consistent  with  this  Agreement,  but 
may  be  modified  by  agreement  between 
the  Employer  and  the  Union. 

Technological  Change 

17 :09  ‘Technological  change”  means  any 
change  involving: 

a)  the  introduction  of  equipment,  material 
or  processes  different  in  nature,  type  or 
quantity  from  that  previously  utilized  and/ 
or; 

b)  work  methods,  organization,  operations 
or  processes  affecting  one  or  more  em- 
ployees or  prospective  employees. 

In  carrying  out  technological  changes, 
the  Employer  agrees  to  eliminate  all  injus- 
tices to  or  adverse  effects  on  employees  or 
prospective  employees. 

The  number  of  hours  of  bargaining  unit 
work  in  the  Department(s)  affected  shall 
not  be  reduced  in  consequence  of  techno- 
logical change. 

When  the  Employer  is  considering  the 
introduction  of  technological  change  the 
Employer  agrees  to  notify  the  Union  of  its 
intentions  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
and  in  any  case  no  less  than  120  days 
before  the  introduction  of  such  change. 
The  Employer  shall  supply  a detailed 
written  description  of  the  project  it  intends 
to  carry  out,  disclosing  all  foreseeable 
effects  and  repercussions  and  shall  update 
the  information  provided  as  new  develop- 
ments arise  or  modifications  are  made. 

Such  changes  shall  only  be  introduced 
following  written  agreement  between  the 
parties.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  arbitration. 


5 minutes  per  student 
45  minutes  per  piece  of  work 
*A  page  is  defined  as  approximately  250  typed  words. 


These  are  minimum  standards.  When  exist- 
ing practice  exceeds  these  standards,  that 
practice  shall  continue.  Standards  for  tasks 
not  included  in  Article  17:02  shall  be  deter- 
mined through  consultation  between  the 
supervisor  and  the  employee.  Where  agree- 
ment is  reached  the  supervisor  shall  notify 
the  Union  in  writing  of  such  agreement. 
Should  there  be  a disagreement  between 
the  supervisor  and  the  employee  regarding 
the  allocation  of  duties  and  the  application 
of  standards,  the  grievance  procedure  may 
be  invoked  at  Step  2. 


Class  Sizes 

17:03  The  maximum  number  of  students 
assigned  to  teaching  situations  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Language  Lab  20 

Language  Conversation  10 

All  Others 

(Except  lectures)  1 5 

These  maximum  class  sizes  shall  not  be 
exceeded  at  any  time  more  than  2 weeks 
after  commencement  of  the  course.  Should 
there  be  disagreement  between  the  super- 


EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 
AND  RECORDS 

18:01  An  employee  may  request  an  evalua- 
tion by  the  supervisor  not  more  than  twice 
per  appointment,  by  submitting  a written 
request  to  their  supervisor.  Such  evalua- 
tion shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be 
provided  to  the  employee  within  3 weeks 
of  the  request.  At  the  end  of  each  month  a 
list  of  all  employees  evaluated  during  that 
month  shall  be  sent  to  the  Union. 


18:02  In  the  event  that  a supervisor  forms 
the  opinion  that  an  employee’s  perfor- 
mance is  unsatisfactory,  the  supervisor 
shall  prepare  a written  evaluation  without 
undue  delay,  for  discussion  with  and 
comment  by  the  employee.  If  a supervisor 
does  not  evaluate  an  employee,  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  employee  shall  be  deemed  at 
least  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

18:03  All  evaluations  shall  be  discussed 
with  the  employee  by  the  supervisor.  The 
employee  shall  sign  the  evaluation  to 
aclmowledge  that  such  discussion  has 
taken  place.  The  employee  may  add  writ- 
ten comments  to  the  evaluation.  All  such 
evaluations  shall  be  included  in  the  em- 
ployee’s employment  file.  All  evaluations 
shall  be  fair,  reasonable  and  equitable. 
Evaluations  may  be  grieved  at  Step  2. 

Employment  File 

18:04  Only  one  employment  file  shall  be 
maintained  within  each  Department  for 
each  employee  employed  within  it.  This 
file  shall  be  separate  from  the  employee’s 
academic  record  as  a student  or  Post 
Doctoral  Fellow.  The  employment  file 
shall  contain  only  those  documents  bear- 
ing the  employee’s  signature  and  relating 
to  the  employee’s  employment.  The  em- 
ployment file  shall  contain  all  documents 
signed  by  the  employee  in  the  course  of 
becoming  an  employee.  Upon  receipt  by 
the  Department,  all  signed  employment 
documents  shall  be  placed  immediately 
in  the  employee’s  employment  file.  All 
evaluations  done  for  any  purpose  and  all 
employment-related  documents  and  letters 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  placed  in 
the  employee’s  employment  file. 

18:05  An  employee’s  file  shall  be  avail- 
able within  the  Department  only  for  use  in 
making  employment-related  decisions.  No 
information  contained  therein  shall  be 
released  outside  the  Department  without 
the  employee’s  prior  consent  in  writing. 

18:06  An  applicant  who  applies  for  a 
position  in  a Department  other  than  that  of 
previous  employment  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  given  consent  to  the  release  of  the 
employment  file  to  the  Department  to 
which  application  has  been  made.  Should 
the  applicant  be  appointed  to  a position  in 
another  Department,  their  file  shall  be 
transferred  to  that  Department. 

Examination  of  Employment  File 
18:07  An  employee,  or  former  employee 
within  5 years  from  the  termination  of  last 
appointment  or  from  last  enrolment  in  the 
University,  whichever  is  later,  may  in- 
spect their  employment  file  on  request. 
The  Employer  shall  provide  an  employee 
or  former  employee  with  copies  of  any 
document  contained  in  the  employment 
file,  upon  request.  Examination  of  the 
employment  file  may  be  made  after  the 
employee  or  former  employee  gives  notice 
of  the  desire  to  do  so,  and  under  conditions 
which  ensure  the  security  of  the  file.  An 
employee  or  former  employee  shall  have 
the  right  to  respond  in  writing  to  any 
document  contained  therein.  Such  reply 
shall  be  included  in  the  employment  file. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
19:01  Where  an  employee  takes  leave  of 
absence,  such  leave  shall  be  without  pay 
except  as  otherwise  specified  in  this  Agree- 
ment. The  size  of  the  employee’s  appoint- 
ment shall  not  be  reduced  in  consequence 
of  such  leave. 

Short  Term  Leave 

19:02  With  the  approval  of  the  super- 
visor(s)  concerned,  an  employee  may  ar- 
range to  exchange  duties,  or  to  substitute 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  1 week  at  a time. 
The  supervisor  shall  not  withhold  agree- 
ment unfairly,  unreasonably  or  inequit- 
ably. Where  an  employee  has  notified  the 
supervisor  in  advance,  the  supervisor  shall 
arrange  the  exchange  or  substitution. 


Proposed  Amendments  - 7 


Negotiations 

19:03  For  the  purpose  of  negotiations 
between  the  parties  and  as  provided  in  and 
pursuant  to  Articles  23:01  and  23:02,  the 
Employer  agrees  to  pay  not  more  than  5 
members  of  the  Union  bargaining  commit- 
tee the  equivalent  of  4 hours’  pay  for  each 
attendance  at  scheduled  negotiations  with 
the  Employer.  Such  payment  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  payments  resulting  from 
appointment  as  an  employee. 

Grievances 

19:04  Where  an  employee  or  Union  repre- 
sentative is  absent  from  assigned  duties  in 
order  to  be  present  at  a grievance  meeting 
or  an  arbitration  hearing,  leave  of  absence 
with  pay  shall  be  granted. 

19:05  Wherever  possible  an  employee 
entitled  to  leave  under  19:03  or  19:04  shall 
provide  2 working  days  notice  of  antici- 
pated absence  to  their  supervisor. 

Conventions  and  Seminars 
19:06  Upon  written  request  at  least  7 
working  days  in  advance,  leave  of  absence 
shall  be  granted  to  not  more  than  10 
employees  at  any  one  time,  who  may  be 
selected  by  the  Union  to  attend  any  labour 
convention  or  educational  seminar.  Such 
leave  of  absence  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
actual  duration  of  the  convention  or 
seminar  and  the  necessary  travelling  time. 

Maternity  Leave 

19:07  An  employee  shall  be  granted 
maternity  leave  of  absence  of  20  weeks 
upon  request.  In  the  first  pay  period  after 
the  commencement  of  the  leave,  the 
employee  shall  receive  a lump  sum 
equivalent  to  payment  for  20  hours  of 
work.  An  employee  may  return  to  work  as 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  pregnancy 
as  she  deems  fit.  The  employee  shall  be 
reinstated  to  her  original  position  or  shall 
be  provided  with  alternative  work  of  a 
comparable  nature.  Such  work,  together 
with  any  work  ^jerformed  prior  to  leave, 
shall  provide  a total  number  of  paid  hours 
of  work  at  least  as  great  as  the  number  in 
her  appointment. 

Sick  Leave 

19:08  An  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  up 
to  10  contact  hours  per  appointment  of 
paid  sick  leave.  The  employee  shall 
endeavour  to  ensure  that  their  supervisor  is 
contacted  prior  to  the  taking  of  such  leave. 

Cancellation  of  Classes 
19:09  Where  classes  or  tasks  are  can- 
celled or  curtailed  by  the  Employer  for  any 
reason,  the  size  of  appointments  shall  not 
be  reduced. 

19:10  Neither  the  taking  of  leave,  nor  the 
reason  for  the  taking  of  leave  shall  be  held 
against  an  employee  in  any  future  appli- 
cation. 

HOLIDAYS 

20:01  No  employee  shall  be  required  to 

work  on  any  of  the  following  holidays: 

New  Year’s  Day 

Good  Friday 

Victoria  Day 

Canada  Day 

Civic  Holiday 

Labour  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Day 

Boxing  Day 

nor  on  any  holiday  declared  by  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  An 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  observe 
holidays  of  the  employee’s  religion  other 
than  those  specified  above;  however,  the 
employee  must  notify  the  supervisor  of  the 
employee’s  intention  at  least  one  week  in 
advance. 


WAGES 

21:01  Effective  September  1,  1984,  the 
rate  of  pay  for  all  employees  shall  be  $22 
per  hour. 

21:02  No  employee  shall  suffer  a reduc- 
tion in  pay  or  rate  of  pay  as  a result  of  this 
Agreement. 

21:03  In  addition,  all  employees  shall  be 
paid  4%  of  total  wages  as  vacation  pay. 
Vacation  pay  shall  be  paid  monthly. 

21:04  Wages  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
monthly  instalments  over  the  period  of  the 
appointment  of  the  employee.  Wages  for 
the  winter  session  shall  be  paid  in  8 
instalments  from  September  to  April. 
Wages  for  the  summer  session  shall  be 
paid  in  4 instalments  from  May  to  August. 
By  prior  arrangement  acceptable  to  the 
Employer  and  the  employee,  payments 
may  be  made  in  equal  monthly  instalments 
over  a period  other  than  the  period  of  the 
appointment.  The  first  instalment  shall  be 
paid  not  more  than  4 weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  the  appointment.  Late 
instalments,  or  portions  thereof,  shall 
include  a lump  sum  late  payment  penalty 
of  $20. 

GENERAL 

Bulletin  Boards 

22:01  In  each  department  where  employ- 
ees work  the  Employer  shall  provide  a 
reasonable  amount  of  space  on  bulletin 
boards  marked  “Canadian  Union  of  Edu- 
cational Workers”  for  Union  notices. 

Office  Facilities 

22:02  The  Employer  shall  provide  each 
employee  with  office  space  suitable  for 
consulting  with  students,  and  with  the  use 
of  such  other  facilities  and  equipment  as 
are  required  for  the  performance  of  duties. 
Such  facilities  shall  include  access  to  a 
telephone  where  such  access  is  required 
for  the  performance  of  assigned  duties. 

Mailboxes 

22:03  Each  employee  shall  have  access 
to  an  individual  mailbox  located  con- 
veniently within  the  Department  of  em- 
ployment. The  Employer  shall  pay  for 
Union  mailings  to  each  bargaining  unit 
member  who  has  not  been  provided  with 
an  individual  mailbox. 

Books  and  Materials 
22:04  The  Employer  shall  provide  em- 
ployees with  books  and  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  are  required  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duties. 

Bus  Tickets 

22:05  Employees  studying  and  working 
at  different  campuses  shall  be  provided 
with  bus  tickets  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
campus(es)  of  work. 

OHIP 

22:06  The  Employer  shall  establish  Group 
Coverage  under  OHIP  for  all  bargaining 
unit  members  and  shall  pay  the  em- 
ployee’s portion  of  OHIP  premiums  for  a 1 
year  period  following  appointment. 

Records  of  Employment 
22:07  Records  of  Employment  shall  be 
issued  to  all  employees  with  the  final 
payment  for  each  appointment. 

Payment  of  Tuition 

22:08  Employees  may  pay  tuition  fees  or 
part  thereof  to  the  Employer  by  monthly 
deductions  from  pay  cheques. 

Differential  Fee  Waiver 
22:09  Bargaining  unit  members  on  stu- 
dent visas  shall  pay  the  same  tuition  fees  as 
Canadian  students. 


Costing 

22:10  The  Union  and  the  Employer  shall 
agree  upon  any  submission  to  the  Inflation 
Restraint  Board  of  Ontario  made  in 
accordance  with  sections  6 & 7 of  the 
Public  Sector  Prices  and  Compensation 
Review  Act  1983. 

Extensions  of  Programmes 
22:11  The  Employer  shall  consider  grant- 
ing suitable  extensions  of  deadlines  for  an 
employee’s  or  former  employee’s  pro- 
gramme when  duties  in  the  bargaining  unit 
may  have  hindered  meeting  degree  re- 
quirements. 

22:12  The  Employer  shall  grant  a 1 year 
degree  programme  extension  to  any  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  the  executive  of 
the  Union  upon  request. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

23:01  The  Employer  and  the  Union 
recognize  the  importance  of  health  and 
safety  in  the  workplace.  The  parties  agree 
to  abide  by  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Act).  With  respect  to  the  Act,  all  members 
of  the  bargaining  unit  shall  be  classed  as 
workers.  Hazardous  substance  shall  refer 
to  any  substance  which  can  cause  injury  or 
affect  health  in  either  an  acute  or  a chronic 
manner. 

23:02  The  Employer  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a Joint  Health  and  Safety  Com- 
mittee with  the  Union  as  provided  for  in 
the  Act.  The  committee  shall  cover  all 
members  of  the  bargaining  unit.  The 
committee  shall  meet  at  least  quarterly, 
and  whenever  requested  by  either  the 
Employer  or  the.  Union.  The  names, 
locations  and  phone  numbers  of  all 
committee  members,  and  minutes  of  the 
committee  meetings,  shall  be  posted  on 
the  Health  and  Safety  bulletin  boards  and 
on  the  Union  bulletin  boards  in  all 
Departments. 

23:03  The  Employer  shall  develop  proce- 
dures for  the  safe  handling,  cleaning  up, 
and  collection  of  all  hazardous  substances 
with  which  employees  may  come  in 
contact  in  the  course  of  their  work.  The 
Employer  shall  provide  details  of  these 
procedures  to  the  Union,  and  shall  provide 
this  information  to  employees  upon  notifi- 
cation of  appointment. 

23:04  The  Employer  shall  prepare  data- 
sheets on  all  hazardous  substances  with 
which  employees  may  come  in  contact. 
Datasheets  shall  describe  the  physical, 
chemical,  biological,  toxicological  and 
epidemiological  properties  of  such  sub- 
stances, their  flammability,  reactivity, 
decomposition  products,  and  radioactive 
properties.  Symptoms  of  exposure  and 
details  of  medical  treatment  shall  be 
described.  The  Employer  shall  provide  all 
datasheets  to  the  Union,  and  the  applicable 
datasheets  to  employees  upon  notification 
of  appointment. 

23:05  The  Employer  shall  provide  and 
maintain  workplace  monitoring  equip- 
ment for  the  detection  and  recording  of 
potential  and  actual  health  and  safety 
hazards.  Upon  request,  the  Employer  shall 
perform  or  arrange  to  have  performed  the 
required  tests. 

23:06  The  Employer  shall  provide  and 
maintain  in  good  repair  all  equipment, 
materials  and  protective  devices  pre- 
scribed by  federal  or  provincial  legisla- 
tion, the  University’s  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Office,  or  departmental/build- 
ing committees. 


23:07  An  employee  who  has  reason  to 
believe  that  work  being  done  in  the 
workplace  is  likely  to  endanger  the  public, 
students,  or  any  worker,  shall  have  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work.  The  employee  and 
their  supervisor  shall  follow  the  procedure 
outlined  in  article  23,  sections  4-12  of  the 
Act.  If  a situation  as  described  in  article 
23,  section  3 of  the  Act  arises,  or  if  an 
employee,  in  notifying  their  supervisor, 
pursuant  to  article  23,  section  4 of  the  Act, 
must  leave  the  workplace,  the  employee 
has  the  right  to  require  that  all  students 
leave  the  class  or  laboratory. 

23:08  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
stop  the  work  of  any  student  acting  in  an 
unsafe  manner  or  working  contrary  to  the 
Employer’s  guidelines. 

•23:09  The  Employer  shall  develop  appro- 
priate Health  and  Safety  programs  to 
ensure  that  employees  are  aware  of  their 
rights  and  duties  and  understand  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  hazards.  The 
Employer  shall  ensure  that  training  is 
completed  before  the  commencement  of 
the  employee’s  contact  with  hazardous 
substances.  Prior  completion  of  such 
training  shall  not  be  considered  in  the 
assignment  to  positions.  Employees  under- 
going such  training  shall  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  Article  21. 

23:10  Union  members  of  Health  and 
Safety  committees  shall  be  entitled  to 
short-term  leave  to  attend  educational 
courses  and  seminars  given  by  external 
agencies  for  the  instruction  and  upgrading 
of  health  and  safety  knowledge. 

DEFINITIONS 

Working  Day 

24:01  Whenever  the  term  “working  day” 
is  used  in  this  Agreement  it  shall  be 
considered  to  mean  a regular  University  of 
Toronto  working  day. 

Department 

24:02  Whenever  the  term  “Department” 
is  used  in  this  Agreement  it  shall  be 
considered  to  mean  any  administrative 
unit  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  which 
employees  may  be  employed. 

Supervisor 

24:03  Whenever  the  term  “supervisor”  is 
used  in  this  Agreement  it  shall  be 
considered  to  mean  whoever  is  the  imme- 
diate supervisor  of  an  employee.  It  is 
recognized  that  an  employee  may  have 
more  than  one  supervisor. 

Academic  Session 

24:04  The  terms  “winter  session”  or  “full 
academic  session”  as  used  in  this  Agree- 
ment refer  to  that  period  of  time  which 
begins  with  undergraduate  registration 
(usually  in  September)  and  continues 
through  to  the  last  date  for  completion  of 
marking  of  final  examinations  (normally 
in  May). 

The  term  “fall  session”  as  used  in  this 
Agreement,  refers  to  that  period  of  time 
which  begins  with  undergraduate  registra- 
tion (usually  in  September)  and  continues 
through  to  the  last  date  for  completion  of 
marking  of  final  examinations  in  fall 
courses  (normally  in  December).  The  term 
“spring  session”  as  used  in  this  Agree- 
ment, refers  to  that  period  of  time  which 
begins  before  the  end  of  undergraduate 
registration  for  spring  half-courses  (usual- 
ly in  January)  and  continues  through  to  the 
last  date  for  completion  of  marking  of  final 
examinations  (normally  in  May). 

The  term  “summer  session”  as  used  in 
this  Agreement,  refers  to  that  period  of 
time  which  begins  before  the  end  of 
undergraduate  registration  for  courses 
offered  in  summer  (usually  in  May)  and 
continues  through  to  the  last  date  for 
completion  of  marking  of  final  examina- 
tions (normally  in  August). 

The  term  “academic  year”  as  used  in 
this  Agreement,  refers  to  that  period  of 
time  comprised  of  the  winter  session  and 
the  following  summer  session. 


8 - Proposed  Amendments 


Applicant 

24:05  Whenever  the  term  “applicant”  is 
used  in  - this  Agreement  it  shall  be 
considered  to  mean  any  person  who  has 
applied  for  a position  and  who  will  be  a 
bargaining  unit  member  if  hired. 

Campus 

24:06  Whenever  the  term  “campus”  is 
used  in  this  Agreement,  it  shall  mean  the 
St.  George,  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
campuses  and  the  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Stuches. 

TERM  OF  AGREEMENT 

25:01  This  Agreement  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  December  31, 
1985  and  thereafter  shall  automatically 
renew  itself  for  periods  of  1 year  unless 
either  party  notifies  the  other  in  writing 
within  the  period  of  150  days  prior  to  any 
expiry  date  that  it  desires  to  amend  or 
terminate  this  Agreement. 


APPENDIX  A 

APPLICATION  FORM 

Submission  of  this  form  entitles  candidates  to  consideration  for  all  positions  covered  by 
the  CUEW  Local  2 Collective  Agreement  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

Name:  Date: 

Surname  Given  Names 

Social  Insurance  Number: 

Address  in  Toronto: 


APPENDIX  B 

NOTICE  OF  APPOINTMENT 

(Department)  ' (Date) 

University  of  Toronto 

(Name  of  Employee), 

I am  pleased  to  notify  you  of  your  appointment  as  a (title  of  position)  in  (course  code: 
title)  on  the  ( ) campus  for  the  (winter/fall/spring/summer)  session.  The 

total  time  allocated  to  this  assignment  is  ( ) hours. 

This  position  is  governed  by  a Collective  Agreement  between  the  Governing  Council  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  Local  2 of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers.  A 
copy  of  the  contract,  which  will  expire  December  31,  1985,  is  enclosed.  At  present  the 
hourly  wage  is  $22.00.  At  that  rate  your  pay  for  this  position  would  be: 

( ) hours  X $22.00  =(  ) 

4%  vacation  pay  ( ) 

Total  ( ) 

Payment  will  be  made  in  equal  monthly  instalments  over  the  term  of  the  appointment.  If 
you  wish,  a shorter  or  longer  period  of  payment  may  be  arranged. 

Please  complete  the  enclosed  response  form  and  return  it.  Note  that  you  need  not  do  so 
until  you  have  received  a job  description  (“Description  of  Duties  and  Allocation  of  Hours” 
form)  and  had  a reasonable  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  your  supervisor,  (name  of 
supervisor).  If  no  proposed  job  description  was  supplied  with  this  notice,  one  will  be 
forthcoming  within  3 weeks.  At  any  point  before  or  during  your  appointment,  you  and 
your  supervisor  may  amend  the  job  description  by  mutual  consent.  For  further  details, 
refer  to  Article  16  of  the  Collective  Agreement. 

Also  enclosed  are  various  payroll  documents  (TDl  income  tax  form,  deposit 
authorization  card).  Prompt  completion  and  return  of  these  documents  will  expedite 
payroll  procedures.  You  are  invited  to  a Departmental  teaching  workshop.  Please  inform 
the  Department  whether  you  plan  to  attend. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  material  or  your  teaching  assignment,  feel 
free  to  discuss  them  with  your  supervisor,  with  me,  or  with  the  Union. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  over  the  coming  year. 

(signature) 

(name) 

Designated  authority 
(or  designee) 
(Department) 


Negotiations 

25:02  In  the  event  of  notice  being  given 
requesting  negotiations  to  amend  this 
Agreement,  the  negotiations  shall  com- 
mence within  15  days  following  receipt  of 
such  notification.  In  addition,  the  Union 
and  the  Employer  agree  to  meet  not  less 
than  once  every  2 weeks  until  agreement  is 
reached  on  a new  collective  agreement. 
Both  parties  shall  negotiate  in  good  faith 
throughout. 

25:03  If,  pursuant  to  such  negotiations, 
agreement  is  not  reached  on  the  renewal  or 
amendment  of  this  Agreement,  or  on  the 
making  of  a new  agreement  prior  to  the 
current  expiry  date,  this  agreement  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  a new 
Agreement  is  signed  between  the  parties  or 
until  all  conciliation  proceedings  pre- 
scribed under  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  have  been  completed,  whichever 
is  earlier. 


Permanent  Address: 


Telephone  Number: 
Education: 

University 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 


University 


Discipline 


RESPONSE  FORM 

Please  check  one  of  the  following: 

Toronto  Permanent 

_ I plan  to  take  up  the  entire  position 

Degree/Diploma  Date  Reed 

I prefer  to  take  up  the  following  part(s)  of  the  position:. 


Teaching  Experience:  

Date  Institution  Course  Title  Nature  of  Duties 

I do  not  plan  to  take  up  a position  at  this  time. 

I understand  that  I will  be  considered  for  future  positions. 

Other  Relevant  Background  (specify): 

I do  not  wish  to  teach  this  year 


Preference  for: 


/ 


Courses 

Campus  or  College 

Session(s):  Winter/Fall/Spring/Summer 

Number  of  Hours: per  week total 

Type  of  Work:  Marker/Tutor/Lab  Demonstrator/ 

Instructor/Other  (specify) 


Do  you  require  a work  permit  for  the  coming  academic  year?  Yes 

No 


Anticipated  Status  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  coming  year:  Undergraduate/ 

Graduate  Student/Post-Doctoral  Fellow/Other  (specify) Department(s)  of 

study: 


Comments: 


Other  (specify) 


(signature) 

(name) 

(date) 

Return  to:  postage  will  be 

paid  by  the 
University  of 
Toronto 


Signature 

Return  to:  (Department(s)  of  Application) 


Please  Turn  Over 


Designated  Authority 

(Department) 

(Address) 


To  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  application  form: 

1.  Note  that  if  you  have  had  a T.A.  position  in  the  last  36  months,  and  if  you  have  been 
a student  or  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  during  that  time  and  have  not  been  fired  from  your  most 
recent  T.A.  job,  you  are  entitled  to  be  recalled  to  a T.A.  position  which  has  at  least  as 
many  hours  as  your  largest  job. 

2.  Note  that  if  you  are  a graduate  student  in  either  your  first  or  second  year,  you  are  en- 
titled to  a 280  hour  T.A.  position  or  part  of  such  a position,  by  your  second  year  at  the 
latest.  This  does  not  apply  if  you  are  a graduate  student  enrolled  at  O.I.S.E.  (If  you  are  at 
O.I.S.E. , however,  you  do  get  graduate  preference  for  jobs  not  assigned  according  to  the 
two  principles  mentioned  here.) 

3.  ITiis  application  form  is  valid  across  the  University  of  Toronto.  You  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  a T.A.  position  in  any  Department  in  which  you  would  like  to  work. 

4.  Note  that  in  sending  this  application  form  to  any  Department,  you  are  consenting  to  the 
release  of  your  employment  file  (if  you  have  one)  to  that  Department. 

5.  For  full  details  of  your  rights,  refer  to  the  CUEW  Local  2 Collective  Agreement. 


Engineering  facuity  councii  criticizes  Bovey  brief 


At  a special  meeting  Sept.  13,  the 
engineering  faculty  council  en- 
dorsed the  brief  submitted  to  the 
Bovey  Commission  by  the  Committee 
of  Ontario  Deans  of  Engineering 
(CODE).  The  brief  calls  for  increased 
cooperation  between  industry  and  uni- 
versities, more  targeted  funding  from 
the  government  for  research  projects, 
and  more  freedom  for  engineering 
faculties  to  set  their  own  tuition  fees 
— all  issues  treated  cautiously  by  the 
official  U of  T response  to  the 
commission. 

Engineering’s  endorsement,  which 
reiterates  the  CODE  brief’s  major 
recommendations  in  the  form  of  five 
motions,  was  delivered  to  members  of 
Governing  Coimcil  last  Wednesday 
with  a covering  letter  by  civil 
engineering  chairman  Mike  Uzumeri 
and  engineering  student  Allan  Chan, 
both  of  whom  are  members  of  Gov- 
erning Council.  Governing  Council 
approved  the  official  University 


President  David  Strangway  has  set  up 
a committee  to  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  east  side  of  St.  George 
Street  south  of  Woodsworth  College 
for  a social  science  complex.  The 
project  would  house  the  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Economics,  Political  Science 
and  Sociology,  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Analysis  and  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
International  Affairs. 

The  idea  of  such  a complex  was  sug- 
gested in  1979  by  Professor  Bennett 
Kovrig,  then  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy,  to 
President  James  Ham.  The  original 
proposal  was  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  disciplines  of  economics, 
political  science,  commerce  and 
finance  and  management  studies, 
along  with  some  of  the  related 
institutes  and  centres  such  as  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis.  Soci- 
ology would  be  a logical  partner  to  this 
enterprise,  Kovrig  says,  since  it  was, 
until  the  early  1960s,  part  of  the 
discipline  of  political  economy. 

Kovrig  called  the  project  Ashley  Hall 
in  honour  of  William  J.  Ashley,  who 
founded  the  chair  of  political  economy 
at  U of  T in  the  1880s,  and  C.A. 
Ashley,  a legendary  professor  of 
commerce  who  taught  at  Trinity  from 
1930  to  1962  and  lived  there,  serving 
as  an  adviser  to  many  generations  of 
students  until  his  death  in  1974. 

Kovrig’ s idea  was  that  it  be  a low- 
cost  development . 

In  1979  it  was  estimated  that  sale  of 
the  building  in  which  management 
studies  is  housed,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Bloor  St.  and  Bedford  Road, 


COU  academic 
colleague 

Professor  Peter  Richardson,  principal 
of  University  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  University’s  academic 
colleague  to  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  for  1984-85  and  Professor 
Arthur  Kruger,  principal  of  Woods- 
worth College,  has  been  appointed  as 
alternate. 


response  Thursday. 

Said  Uzumeri  last  week:  “I  fully 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  timing  is 
such  that  to  expect  a debate  or  a 
change  in  the  University  document, 
which  has  already  gone  forward  (to  the 
Bovey  Commission),  is  not  realistic. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  silence 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
absence  of  different  views  from  other 
parts  of  the  University. 

“Besides,  the  history  of  the  issue 
does  not  come  to  an  end  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  material  to  the 
Bovey  Commission.’’ 

In  his  preliminary  remarks  to  the 
engineering  faculty  coimcil,  engin- 
eering dean  Gordon  Slemon  said  the 
University  response  is  “negative  on 
matching  grants’’  and  generally  shows 
more  interest  in  identifying  the  poten- 
tial difficulties  of  cooperating  with 
industry  than  the  potential  benefits. 
“Our  friends  out  there  have  been 
disturbed  by  this  tone,’’  Slemon  said. 


would  provide  half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  required  for  the  new  building 
and  the  rest  would  not  be  hard  to  raise 
from  the  private  sector.  Strangway ’s 
proposal  says  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  this  building  and  the  St. 
George  Graduate  Residence  is  being 
considered  as  a means  of  funding  the 
project.  The  Faculty  of  Social  Work, 
now  housed  with  management  studies, 
could  be  moved  to  150  St.  George  St.  if 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  moved 
across  the  street. 

“I’m  absolutely  delighted  that 
finally,  under  David  Strangway,  the 
University  has  moved  to  put  this  on  a 
critical  path,”  says  Kovrig.  He  says 
there  is  general  support  for  the  project 
in  his  department. 

“When  I came  here  15  years  ago,” 
says  Doug  Tigert,  dean  of  manage- 
ment studies,  “I  was  told  we  were  in 
temporary  quarters.  About  10  years 
ago  the  ACAP  (Advisory  Committee 
on  Academic  Planning)  evaluation  said 
we  had  the  worst  physical  facilities  of 
any  major  business  school  in  Ontario. 
It’s  overcrowded  and  we  have  no  iden- 
tity. We’re  still  here.”  He’s  hoping  the 
project  will  be  high  in  the  priorities  of 
incoming  president  George  Connell. 

Tigert  would  like  to  see  separate 
modules  in  the  complex,  one  of  them 
identifiable  as  a business  school  en- 
compassing undergraduate  commerce, 
management  studies  and  possibly 
economics.  “In  terms  of  our  linkage 
with  the  business  community  we  need 
an  identifiable  building  called  the 
business  school,”  he  says. 

T.A.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  would  like 
to  see  the  complex  linked  through  a 
tunnel  or  covered  breezeway  to  the 
planned  renovated  accommodations 
for  Woodsworth  College,  the  Centre 
for  Industrial  Relations  and  the  Media 
Centre  at  119, 121  and  123  St.  George 
St. 

He  is  hopeful  that  the  project  will  go 
through,  since  he  would  like  to  see  the 
space  problem  for  economics  alleviated 
and  related  disciplines  housed  in  one 
location,  perhaps  in  a series  of  con- 
necting low-rise  structures.  He 
believes  a complex  would  promote 
interaction  among  social  scientists  and 


Slemon  also  said  that  the  proposal 
made  in  the  University  response  to  fix 
engineering  undergraduate  tuition 
(currently  $1,088)  at  $1,000  along  with 
other  undergraduate  rates  would 
diminish  the  faculty’s  ability  to  pro- 
vide students  with  a quality  education. 
The  further  proposal  that  incidental 
fees  be  eliminated,  he  added,  “would 
remove  the  limited  freedom  we  have  in 
that  area”. 

Other  faculty  council  members  felt 
that  the  University’s  recommendation 
of  uniform  fees  constituted  an  insult  to 
the  engineering  students  who  had 
imposed  a $100  fee  increase  on 
themselves  in  1982. 

What  caused  the  most  animated 
discussion  was  what  chemical  engin- 
eering professor  W.F.  Graydon 
described  as  the  University’s  “down- 
grading in  such  a delicate  manner  all 
the  entrepreneurial  activities  under- 
taken by  the  engineering  faculty”. 
Graydon  also  said  certain  remarks  in 


provide  for  the  pooling  of  computer 
facilities. 

Strangway  has  asked  the  users’  com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  president  by 
Nov.  1.  The  committee  consists  of: 
Wilson,  Tigert,  R.N.  Bird,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis;  J.S. 
Dupre,  acting  chairman  of  political 
science;  J.G.  Reitz,  chairman  of 
sociology,  Jacques  Rastoul,  executive 
director  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  International  Affairs;  I.M. 
Drummond,  vice-dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science;  J.B.  French,  assis- 
tant dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  and  Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice- 
president  (planning)  and  University 
registrar. 

Once  the  committee  has  put  together 
its  plan,  it  will  be  considered  by  Lang’s 
office  and  then  forwarded  to  the 
Planning  & Resources  Committee  for 
approval  and  then  to  Governing  Coun- 
cil. If  approved  it  will  get  priority  on 
the  capital  funding  list. 


the  U of  T response  — that  the  Uni- 
versity must  “serve  the  public  and  not 
the  private  good”  and  strike  a 
“balance  between  policing  and  promo- 
tion” — suggested  the  engineering 
faculty’s  entrepreneurial  initiatives 
were  disreputable. 

Slemon  cited  the  faculty’s  ambitious 
contract  agreements  with  Northern 
Telecom,  IBM,  and  various  interests  in 
the  nuclear  industry  as  examples  of 
successful  cooperation  with  industry. 
He  said  target  grants  from  govern- 
ment agencies  and  research  funding 
from  industry  make  the  faculty 
responsive  to  its  “client  community” 
rather  than  “just  Simcoe  Hall  and  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities.” 

Although  all  members  who  spoke  at 
the  meeting  agreed  that  the  Univer- 
sity’s response  was  insensitive  to  the 
concerns  of  the  faculty,  there  was 
disagreement  over  how  dissatisfaction 
with  the  University  response  should  be 
expressed  in  the  message  to  members 
of  Governing  Council.  One  member 
said,  “What  is  called  for  here  is  an  ex- 
pression of  outrage”;  another  argued 
that  it  would  be  “very  bad  form”  to 
criticize  the  University  and  suggested 
the  message  be  limited  to  a “positive” 
outline  of  the  faculty’s  views. 

“I  really  am  surprised  at  the  re- 
action of  the  engineering  faculty,” 
said  David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research  and  government  relations), 
one  of  the  senior  administrators  in- 
volved in  the  drafting  of  the  Univer- 
sity response.  “The  (U  of  T)  brief  must 
be  ambiguous,  in  that  my  interpreta- 
tion is  different  from  theirs  . . . The 
brief,  with  respect  to  entrepreneurial 
activities  and  a deeper  connection 
between  university  research  labs  and 
the  private  sector  is,  on  my  reading, 
extremely  positive.  The  brief  basically 
talks  about  how  one  can  go  about 
making  that  connection  and  making  it 
successfully. 

“What  the  University  is  saying  . . . 
is  that  you  have  to  observe  certain 
restrictions,  certain  features  of  that 
relationship.  The  brief  sets  out  what 
those  features  are.  I see  it  as  a very 
positive  statement,  and  a significant 
contribution  to  the  process  of 
marketing  inventions.” 
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The  Great  Brain  Robbery : Canada’s 
Universities  on  the  Road  to  Ruin.  By 
David  J.  Bercuson,  Robert  Bothwell 
and  J.L.  Granatstein.  Toronto, 
McClelland  & Stewart,  160  pp.,  pb., 
$12.95 

The  Short  Road  Doxvn:  A University 
Changes.  By  Robin  Ross.  Toronto  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  122  pp.  p.b.  (Copies 
available  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  — Institutional  Relations) 


The  critics  come  out 
of  the  common  rooms 

by  Michael  Bliss 


Dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of 
Canada’s  universities  is  no  longer 
the  private,  almost  secret  preserve  of 
grumbling  students  and  staff  or 
penny-pinching  politicians.  The  prob- 
lems of  higher  education  are  rapidly 
becoming  a public  issue  both  provin- 
cially  and  nationally.  Two  recent 
books,  one  a sweeping  attack  on  the 
whole  university  mess,  the  other  a 
memoir  of  the  sad  decline  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  begin  to  show  us 
the  dimensions  of  our  problem,  and 
ought  to  shame  us  into  addressing  it 
more  seriously. 

Three  Canadian  historians  have 
published  their  common  room  com- 
plaints in  a nationally-distributed, 
well-publicized  paperback.  All  acad- 
emics worthy  of  tenure,  and  many  who 
are  not,  know  most  of  the  arguments 
in  The  (Treat  Brain  Robbery  by  rote: 
enrolment-driven  state  funding  of  uni- 
versities has  been  a disaster,  high 
school  grade  inflation  has  destroyed 
admission  standards,  students  have 
trouble  making  wise  choices  from 
smorgasbord  curricula,  they  use  their 
role  in  university  government  unwise- 
ly or  not  at  all,  tenure  protects  semi- 
competent  professors,  and  faculty 
unions  may  turn  all  professors  into 


glorified  high  school  teachers.  All  of 
these  criticisms  and  more  are  set  out 
in  what  the  authors  confess  is  an  angry 
polemic.  Professors  Bercuson, 

Bothwell  and  Granatstein  want  “to 
blow  the  whistle  and  cry  halt’’  to  the 
decline  of  the  universities.  They 
realize  that  their  attempt  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  academic  policemen  “will 
make  many  people  as  angry  at  us  as 
we  are  at  the  university  system.’’ 

Much  of  the  anger,  or,  more  com- 
monly, supercilious  sneering,  that  The 
(Treat  Brain  Robbery  seems  to  be 
creating  in  academia  is  unjustified.  If 
the  book  contains  little  that  most  of  us 
have  not  heard  before,  it  is  still  impor- 
tant and  courageous  when  senior,  dis- 
tinguished scholars  say  these  things 
publicly,  signing  their  names  to  their 
complaints.  Surely  all  the  monks  in  the 
cloisters  had  heard  all  those  criticisms 
of  the  Church  before  — before  Martin 
Luther  made  them  public.  “Oh  yes,’’ 
the  courtiers  all  said  after  the  little  boy 
spoke  up,  “Of  course  we  always  knew 
the  emperor  had  no  clothes.’’  There 
have  been  real  elements  of  intellectual 
dishonesty  in  the  way  many  of  us  have 
taken  care  to  talk  openly  only  behind 
closed  doors.  It  is  refreshing  when 
tough-minded  colleagues  insist  that 


open  debate  about  the  university  and 
its  values  is  a sine  qua  non  of  a respon- 
sible academic  community. 

The  issue,  then,  is  neither  the 
wisdom  of  writing  The  (Treat  Brain 
Robbery  nor  its  originality.  It  is 
.whether  the  book  is  sovmd.  Are 
Bercuson,  Bothwell  and  Granatstein’s 
criticisms  of  Canadian  universities 
well-taken?  Are  their  prescriptions 
likely  to  work?  _ 

The  authors  have  probably  weak- 
ened their  book’s  impact  by  failing  to 
focus  the  polemic  for  a specific 
audience  and  to  centre  it  on  crucial 
issues.  In  some  passages  they  seem  to 
be  trying  to  ring  alarms  to  waken  the 
Canadian  public,  but  then  they  switch 
to  discussions  of  narrow  academic 
issues  in  tones  that  only  their  fellow 
academics  are  apt  to  imderstand  or 
care  about.  Only  their  fellow  historians 
may  care  about  some  of  the  hobby- 
horses ridden  indulgently  in  The  (Treat 
Brain  Robbery,  such  as  the  book’s  ac- 
curate but  mostly  irrelevant  attack  on 
Canadian  studies  or  its  somewhat  con- 
tradictory argument  that  there  is  too 
much  but  not  enough  scholarly  pub- 
lishing in  Canada.  Peripheral  issues 
like  these  should  have  been  subsumed 
in  broader  consideration  of,  say,  the 
relationship  between  research  and 
teaching  in  the  modern  university,  or 
government  and  the  scholar.  While  the 
historians  explicitly  limit  their  discus- 
sion to  the  state  of  undergraduate 
education,  vdthin  that  realm  they 
might  have  made  a greater  effort  to 
understand  how  some  of  the  issues  ap- 
pear from  the  perspective  of  the 
sciences  — where  curricula  have  re- 
mained much  more  structured,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  normal  vehicle  for 
reporting  research  is  the  short  article 
rather  than  the  book. 

Stripping  away  these  side-issues, 
who  vdll  deny  the  validity  of  most  of 
Bercuson,  Bothwell  and  Granatstein’s 
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Robert  Bothwell 


complaints?  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Province  of  Ontario  has  too  many  uni- 
versities and  that  the  politicians  are 
afraid  to  do  the  right  thing  of  closing 
or  downgrading  some  of  them  to  com- 
mimity  colleges.  Students  who  come  to 
university  with  a 60  percent  grade  13 
average  earned  in  certain  Ontario  high 
schools  are  barely  literate,  let  alone 
qualified  for  serious  university  training. 
Student  “power”  has  meant  the  insti- 
tutionalization of  well-intentioned 
naivete,  or  apathy,  or  power-tripping, 
sometimes  all  of  these.  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  academic  appointments 
are  archaic  and  harmful  to  the  best 
interests  of  students  and  professors 
alike. 

Consider  tenure.  “To  the  public  and 
to  those  in  the  universities  who  have 
not  fallen  victim  to  the  prevailing 
lassitude,”  the  authors  write,  “tenure 
has  become  a form  of  protection  for 
the  featherbedders  and  the  incompe- 
tent. Just  once  get  tenure  and  never 
again,  never  again,  will  a professor 
have  to  face  a review  of  his  work  that 
might  threaten  his  job.”  Decanal  and 
CAUT  pieties  about  the  dismissal  of 
tenured  staff  for  cause  are  little  more 
than  hollow  rhetoric.  Here  is  The 
(Treat  Brain  Robbery  at  its  best:  “The 
best  data,  that  from  the  CAUT  itself, 
suggests  that  25  academics  have  lost 
tenure  in  the  last  15  years.  There  are 
now  33,000  academics  employed  in 
Canada’s  universities.  Are  there  only 
25  incompetents  who  have  taught  in 
the  university  system?  Were  they  the 
only  ones  persistently  to  neglect  their 
students  and  their  duties?  The  law  of 
averages  is  still  in  force,  we  think,  and 
to  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.” 

The  book’s  discussion  of  academic 
freedom  is  unfortunately  thin.  But  the 
omission  works  both  ways,  for  an  up- 
to-date  consideration  of  free  speech 
and  the  workplace  in  Canada  might 
stress  the  way  in  which  academic 
tenure  has  been  made  archaic  by 
human  rights  codes  and  the  law  and 
practice  regarding  wrongful  dismissal. 
The  case  for  tenure  is  perhaps  even 
weaker  than  The  (Treat  Brain  Robbery 
allows.  But  we  cannot  expect  too  many 


subtleties  in  a short  polemic,  for  the 
authors’  method  is  to  bash  a topic  with 
a blunt  instrument  and  move  on  to  hit 
the  next.  After  tenure  comes  sabbat- 
icals: “Just  as  tenure  has  been  per- 
verted into  job  security,  so,  too,  have 
sabbaticals  been  distorted  by  the  ef- 
fects of- tenure  into  well-paid  holidays 

at  public  expense  — with  no  hard  re- 
quirement that  the  individual  or  the 
university  have  anything  to  show  for 
it.”  This  shameful  truth  is  a discredit 
to  all  those  who  allow  the  situation  to 
continue. 

Would  Bercuson,  Both  well  and 
Granatstein’s  remedies  be  worse  than 
continuing  to  live  with  the  abuses  that 
so  anger  them?  This,  of  course,  is  the 
justification  for  doing  nothing.  And  it 
naturally  appeals  to  those  of  us  who 
might  have  to  justify  our  sabbaticals, 
have  our  performance  reviewed  period- 
, ically,  publish  or  perish.  Many  younger 
scholars,  such  as  the  eloquent . 

I philosophy  student  the  trio  quote  on 
the  inequities  of  the  system  (“tenure  is 
denying  yoimg  academics  the  right  to 
compete  for  jobs  on  the  basis  of  equal- 
ity”), are  not  so  worried  about  rocking 
academic  boats  to  toss  out  the  non- 
performers. Nor,  increasingly,  are  the 
students,  parents  and  taxpayers  of 
Canada,  who  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  quiet  years  at  their  universities 
are  years  of  stagnation  and  decay. 

If  we  agree  that  the  problems  are 
real  and  serious,  and  require  drastic 
remedies,  it  may  be  that  the  sugges- 
tions in  The  Great  Brain  Robbery  are 
far  from  the  best  or  most  practical.  By 
advocating  such  reforms  as  purging 
senates  of  students  and  administrators 
or  reducing  access  to  imiversities,  the 
authors  appear  to  be  looking  back- 
wards to  advocate  some  of  the  less 
practical  aspects  of  the  old  elitism.  The 
end  of  tenure  would  probably  be  more 
disruptive  than  they  imply,  and  it  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  to  curb  the  pro- 
pensity of  faculty  associations  to 
behave  like  garbage  collectors’  unions. 
Higher  education  is  endlessly  complex, 
and,  as  we  learned  in  the  60s,  univer- 
sity reform  is  usually  governed  by  a 
law  of  unintended  consequences. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  try  to  apply 
solutions  as  sweepingly  as  the  authors 
suggest.  There  is  no  reason  why  all,  or 
even  most  of  our  universities  should 
feature  outstanding  professors  giving 
superb  courses  to  gifted  students  who 
meet  high  standards  and  pay  high  fees. 
More  variety  in  the  nature,  aims  and 
standards  of  Canadian  universities 
would  allow  students  and  professors 
alike  to  find  their  level.  Why  not  take 
the  pluralism  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  as  a model?  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  having  cheap, 
mediocre  universities  in  which  the 
average  student  can  get  an  average 
education  from  a imionized  teacher 
with  a PhD  and  a lot  of  job  security 
(whose  employer  can  be  a tough 
bargainer  and  force  him  to  work  as 
hard  as  a high  school  teacher).  The  real 
problem,  the  premise  underlying  The 
Great  Brain  Robbery,  arises  when 
these  are  the  only  universities  a nation 
has.  This,  the  authors  are  telling  us,  is 
what  has  happened  to  Canada. 

Unfortunately  they  do  not  write 
about  the  problem  of  the  special  role 
and  responsibilities  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Here  is  some  local  common 
room  complaining  which  should  be 
published:  for  the  past  15  years  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  education 
offered  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  been  in  serious  decline;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  honours  program  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  was  a 
disaster;  the  institution’s  flexibility 
and  leadership  capacity,  even  its 
governability,  have  been  disastrously 
crippled  by  its  failed  but  ongoing  ex- 


periment with  unicameral  govern- 
ment. Consequently  it  is  no  longer 
clear  that  undergraduates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  earn  bachelor’s 
degrees  comparable  to  the  best 
degrees  given  in  the  United  States. 
Forget  about  the  mediocre  univer- 
sities, students  and  professors  who 
will  always  be  with  us.  Here  is  the 
greatest  Canadian  brain  robbery:  the 
fact  that  young  Canadians  who  want 
the  best  undergraduate  education  the 
world  can  offer  now  have  to  go  the  the 
United  States  to  find  it. 

Robin  Ross  came  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1958  from  several  years 
in  the  Indian  and  British  civil  services. 
He  was  the  last  registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  held  several 
other  senior  administrative  positions 
before  his  retirement  in  1982.  It  is  not 
in  his  nature  to  write  angry  polemics. 
His  “personal  history”  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  The  Short  Road  Down, 
lacks  much  of  the  passion,  liveliness 
and  preachiness  of  The  Great  Brain 
Robbery.  In  places  it  is  very  dry  and 
detailed,  not  easy  bedtime  reading 
even  for  an  academic.  But  Ross  is  like 
Bercuson,  Both  well  and  Granatstein  in 
being  determined  to  publish  his  views. 
By  its  very  existence,  as  the  first 
published  study  since  Claude  Bissell’s 
Halfway  Up  Parnassus  of  the  course 
we  have  been  on  since  1958,  The  Short 
Road  Down  is  an  important  document 
for  everyone  who  cares  about  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  It  becomes  more 
important,  particularly  for  readers 
familiar  with  the  personalities  and 
events  Ross  describes,  because  of 
Ross’s  quiet  insight,  tactM  probing 
and  deep  commitment  to  this  univer- 
sity as  an  ongoing  institution.  He  has 
written  an  understated  but  wise  and, 
in  some  of  its  implications,  a 
devastating  memoir. 

Ross  suggests  that  the  1956-57  deci- 
sion to  double  the  size  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  the  beginning  of  “the  short 
road  down”.  Other  major  steps  on  that 
road  were  the  abandonment  of  the 
honours  program  in  the  late  1960s, 
followed  closely  by  the  abolition  of  the 
bicameral  (Board  of  Governors  and 
Senate)  governing  structure.  He 
devotes  considerable  space  to  the  near- 
chaos created  in  the  University’s 


Robin  Ross 


government  in  the  years  after  the 
1971  advent  of  the  unicameral, 
“estates ’’-based  Governing  Council 
system,  and  to  several  of  the  episodes 
in  the  ugly  record  of  student- 
generated violence  and  Intimidation 
that  blackened  the  University  inter- 
mittently from  1968  to  1976.  “The 
title  I have  given  to  this  account  of  the 
University,”  Ross  writes  in  his  pen- 
ultimate paragraph,  “suggests  that  in 
the  period  of  which  I write  a great  uni- 
versity may  have  increased  in  size  but 
declined  in  quality.  With  sad  reluc- 
tance, I confess  that  I think  that  this 
maybe  so.” 

Ross’s  discussion  of  the  interplay  of 
personalities,  factions  and  ideas  in  the 
University’s  recent  history  is  grist  for 
serious  historical  reflection.  Was 
Claude  Bissell  too  determined  to 
destroy  the  old  Board  of  Governors 
and  Senate?  How  badly  was  his 
presidential  leadership  undermined  by 
hapless  faculty  faddism  during  certain 
crises?  Was  John  Evans’  emphasis  on 
administrative  reform  and  living  with 
the  Governing  Council  a necessary 
phase  in  the  University’s  evolution,  or 
did  it  hasten  the  institution’s  decline, 
particularly  by  alienating  UTFA? 
Should  the  Governing  Council  have 
trusted  its  civil  servants  more,  as  Ross 
suggests?  Or  (as  I concluded  after 
three  exhausting  and  disillusioning 
years  on  Governing  Council),  has  the 
whole  system  been  undermined  by  a 
combination  of  rapid  administrative 
turnover  and  the  impact  on  senior  ap- 
pointments of  the  Governing  Council’s 
biases?  Assuming  there  is  room  for 
disagreement  on  all  these  points, 
Ross’s  over-all  theme  is  difficult  to 
challenge.  Writing  of  the  debate  on  the 
crucial  1956  Senate  report  on  expan- 
sion, Ross  states,  “in  general  there 


September 

Walter  Scott:  The  Making  of  the 
Novelist,  Jane  Millgate  (U  of  T Press; 
240  pages;  $24.95).  A reconsideration 
of  Walter  Scott’s  act  of  secession  from 
his  own  literary  past  — through  the 
anonymous  publication  of  a remarkable 
sequence  of  eight  historical  and 
regional  novels  including  Waverley 
and  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  — and 
an  examination  of  the  interconnections 
between  Scott  the  antiquarian  and 
editor,  Scott  the  romantic  poet  and 
Scott  the  novelist. 

Theatre  in  French  Canada:  Laying 
the  Foundations  1606-1867,  Leonard 
E.  Doucette  (U  of  T Press;  304  pages; 
$30).  The  author  deals  with  the  early 
plays  in  French  Canada  that  survived 
to  1867  and  links  them  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  politics,  institutions  and 
culture. 

Catching  up 
August 

Church,  Politics  and  Society  in 
Spain,  1750-1874,  William  J.  Callahan 
(Harvard  University  Press;  325  pages; 
$25  US).  Callahan  writes  of  the  re- 
actions of  the  Spanish  church  to  the 
dramatic  changes  that  occurred  during 
the  transition  from  18th-century  royal 
absolutism  to  19th-century  liberalism. 
The  book  also  examines  the  responses 
of  the  church  to  the  new  social  and 
political  forces  that  no  longer  could  be 
excluded  or  contained,  among  them  an 
emergent  secular  — even  anticlerical 
— cultime  and  a developing  capitalism. 
The  author  demonstrates  that  these 
changes  engendered  resentments  and 
frustrations  within  the  ecclesiastical 
order  that  persisted  well  into  the  20th 
century,  notably  with  the  Spanish 
church’s  support  for  Franco  during 
and  after  the  civil  war  of  the  1930s. 


were  very  real  doubts  about  the  ability 
of  the  university  to  maintain  its 
academic  standards  while  simul- 
taneously apparently  altering  its  role 
to  that  of  an  institution  of  mass  higher 
education.  I personally  believe  that 
these  doubts  have  proved  to  be  only 
too  well  founded ...” 

When  the  University  of  Toronto 
began  abandoning  its  elite  orientation 
and  watered  down  its  high  standards, 
when  it  destroyed  its  system  of  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  radical  innovations 
no  one  now  thinks  worth  copying,  it 
began  the  process  of  turning  itself  into 
another  big,  mediocre  state  university, 
like  many  in  the  United  States  but 
without  the  diversion  of  a good  foot- 
ball team.  Canada  and  Canadians  lost 
the  possibility  of  having  a northern 
Harvard. 

If  the  authors  of  The  Great  Brain 
Robbery  could  design  their  own  univer- 
sity, it  would  probably  look  much  like 
Harvard,  Yale  or  Princeton,  the  best 
working  models  we  have  of  real 
academic  excellence.  Most  students 
and  professors  do  not  need  a univer- 
sity as  good  as  the  Ivy  League’s  best. 
But  surely  a country  like  Canada 
needs  one  such  institution  to  house  and 
serve  its  best.  With  the  University  of 
Toronto  paralyzed  by  its  system  of 
government  and  apparently  incapable 
of  reform,  what  can  be  done?  The  first 
step  in  reversing  the  tragic  decline  of 
excellence  in  Canadian  higher  educa- 
tion is  to  do  what  Robin  Ross,  David  J. 
Bercuson,  Robert  Both  well  and  J.L 
Granatstein  have  done:  start  tellin 
the  truth. 

Michael  Bliss  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  History. 


A Century  of  Criminal  Justice: 
Perspectives  on  the  Development  of 
Canadian  Law,  Martin  L.  Friedland 
(Carswell  Legal  Publications;  256 
pages;  $32.50).  Professor  Friedland’s 
essays  closely  examine,  from  historical 
and  comparative  viewpoints,  factors 
which  have  shaped  our  present 
criminal  law  and  its  application  in  the 
courts. 

July 

British  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945: 

A Guide  to  Research  and  Research 
Materials,  compiled  and  edited  by 
Sidney  Aster  (Scholarly  Resources 
Inc.;  324  pages;  $20  US).  The  author 
has  produced  a comprehensive  guide 
to  research  facilities,  reference 
sources  and  the  primary  and  second- 
ary materials  on  the  subject.  An  intro- 
duction assessing  the  field,  and  a 
history  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
and  foreign  policy,  are  followed  by  a 
descriptive  analysis  of  research 
libraries  and  archives,  with  relevant 
publications,  etc.  An  annotated 
bibliography  groups  together  books  on 
the  same  subject,  providing  an  assess- 
ment of  previous  research  and  an  in- 
dicator of  further  research 
opportunity. 
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Research  News 


Canadian  Commonwealth 
Fellowships 

Under  the  Commonwealth 
Scholarship  and  Fellowship 
Plan,  up  to  five  visiting 
fellowships  are  intended  to 
bring  to  Canada,  from  other 
countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth, persons  who  are 
prominent  in  various  fields  of 
education  including  univer- 
sities, colleges,  primary  and 
secondary  schools  and  tech- 
nical institutes  for  the 

1985- 86  academic  year.  The 
purpose  of  the  fellowship  is 
to  allow  the  visiting  fello\v 
the  opportunity  to  discuss 
educational  matters  with 
Canadian  colleagues,  and  to 
advise  and  be  advised  on 
techniques  and  problems 
associated  with  his/her  par- 
ticular educational  interests. 

Under  the  same  plan,  up  to 
three  research  fellowships 
are  to  be  awarded  for  the 

1986- 87  academic  year. 

These  fellowships  are  intend- 
ed to  bring  to  Canada,  from 
universities  and  research 
centres  of  other  countries  of 
the  Commonwealth,  scholars 
of  established  reputation 
whose  presence  in  Canadian 
universities  is  expected  to  be 
of  benefit  to  themselves  and 
to  their  countries  as  well  as 
to  their  Canadian  hosts.  The 
purpose  of  the  fellowship  is 
to  allow  the  research  fellow 
to  do  his/her  own  study  and 
research  and  to  engage  in 
other  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  contacts 
with  Canadian  colleagues. 

Information  and  applica- 
tions have  been  circulated  to 
principals,  deans,  directors 
and  chairmen.  Since  each 


university  can  make  only  one 
nomination  in  each  program, 
an  internal  deadline  has  been 
established.  Nominations 
must  be  submitted  to  ORA 
by  October  1 7. 

Questions  should  be 
directed  to  ORA  at  978-2163. 

The  Canadian  Electrical 
Association 

The  Canadian  Electrical 
Association  invites  the  sub- 
mission of  proposals  to  do 
research  work  on: 
the  significance  of  current 
limiting  fuse  damageability. 
The  closing  time  and  date 
will  be  4.00  p.m.,  Thursday, 
November  1,  at  the  Canadian 
Electrical  Association. 

For  further  information, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  grants,  fellowships, 
assistantships,  associate- 
ships:  October  15. 

American  Lung  Associa- 
tion — fellowships:  October  1. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  internal 
deadline  for  non-medical  and 
medically  related  applica- 
tions from  investigators  out- 
side the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
is  November  16  at  ORA. 
Applicants  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  advised  that 
their  deadline  is  November  5 
at  the  research  office  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Canada  Council  — Izaak 
Walton  Killam  memorial 
prize  nominations,  Killam 
fellowships:  October  15; 
programs  in  writing  and 
publishing:  applications  must 


be  submitted  six  weeks 
before  one  of  the  four 
meetings  of  the  board  held 
each  year.  The  next  meeting 
is  in  December. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants,  term 
grants,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, studentships: 

October  1. 

Canadian  Geriatrics 
Research  Society  — research 
grants,  fellowships: 

October  1. 

Dermatology  Foundation 
(US)  — research  grants, 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  (U.S.)  — 
research  grants,  fellowships: 
October  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
— national  health  research 
scholarships  (continuing): 
September  SO. 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  — Eleanor 
Roosevelt  international 
cancer  fellowships,  inter- 
national fellowships: 

October  1 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion (US)  — career  develop- 
ment awards,  post-doctoral 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  October  15. 

Malignant  Hyperthermia 
Association  — grants-in-aid: 
October  15. 

MRC  — visiting  scientists 
(three  to  24  months),  subject 
research  development  grants 
(full  application),  travel 
grants  (health  scientists  on- 
ly), new  program  grant  ap- 
plications (new  and  renewal), 
dyskinesia  and  torticollis 
research:  October  1; 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 


— research  grants,  career 
development,  doctoral 
fellowships,  research 
studentships,  research  clinic 
grants:  October  1. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — post-doctoral 
and  senior  fellowships,  com- 
peting continuing  and  sup- 
plemental grants:  October  1. 

NSERC  — scientific  ex- 
changes, international  scien- 
tific exchange  awards,  inter- 
national collaborative 
research  grants:  October  15. 

Ontario  Cancer  Treatment 
& Research  Foundation  — 
research  scholars:  October 
15. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  major  equipment: 
September  28. 

Osier  Library  (McGill  Uni- 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Monday,  September  24 

Christopher  A.  Rabenda, 
Department  of  Geography, 
“The  Process  of  Energy 
Impact  Assessment:  An  In- 
vestigation of  the  Early 
California  Experience.” 

Prof.  R.  Jaakson.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  September  28 

David  Warren  Fransen, 
Department  of  History, 

“ ‘Unscrewing  the 
Unscrutable’:  The  Rowell- 
Sirois  Commission,  the 
Ottawa  Bureaucracy,  and 
Public  Finance  Reform 
1935-41.”  Prof.  R.  Bothwell. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Roxana  Ng,  Department  of 
Education,  “Immigrant 
Women  and  the  State:  A 
Study  of  the  Social  Organiza- 
tion of  Knowledge.”  Prof.  D. 
Smith.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Maurice  Charles  Taylor, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Locus  of  Control  and 
Completion  in  an  Adult  Re- 
training Program.”  Prof.  L. 
Davie.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Garry  Roy  Bortolotti, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Evolution  of  Growth  Rate 
and  Nestling  Sex  Ratio  in 
Bald  Eagles  (Haliaeetus 
Leucocephalus).”  Prof.  J.C. 
Barlow.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Guy  Ewing,  Department  of 
Linguistics,  “Presyntax:  The 
Development  of  Word  Order 
in  Early  Child  Speech.” 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Phyllis  Marie  Jensen, 
Department  of  Sociology, 
“Collective  Bargaining  of 
Nurses  in  Canada.”  Prof.  R. 
Badgley.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Anne  Lloyd- Adams,  De- 
partment of  Education, 
“Program  Opportunities  in 
Ontario  Public  Secondary 
Schools  - 1979-80.”  Prof.  D. 
Ryan.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  October  1 

Edward  W.  Sawyer,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  “The 
Origin  and  Formation  of 
Migmatites  in  the  Archean 
Quetico  Metasedimentary 
Belt  near  Kashabowie,  On- 
tario.” Prof.  P-Y.F.  Robin. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 


versity)  — fellowships: 
October  1. 

Physicians  Services  Inc. 
(PSI)  Foundation  — research 
grants:  October  1. 

SSHRC  — visiting  foreign 
scholars,  internal  deadline 
September  2U  at  ORA; 
leave  fellowships,  Jules  & 
Gabrielle  Leger  fellowships, 
international  collaborative 
research,  bilateral  ex- 
changes, grants  to  lecture 
abroad,  aid  to  international 
secretariats  in  Canada: 
October  1; 

research  grants  (standard): 
October  15; 

aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada: 
October  SO. 

travel  grants  for  inter- 
national conferences  held 
Feb.  1 - April  30, 1985: 


Wednesday,  October  3 

Lawrence  Richard  Yanover, 
Department  of  Dentistry,  “A 
Clinical  and  Microbiological 
Examination  of  Gingival 
Tissues  in  Females  during 
Puberty.”  Prof.  R.P.  Ellen. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10.30  a.m. 

Thursday,  October  4 

Semih  Sefa  Koseoglu, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “Catalytic 
Hydrogenation  of  Canola  Oil 
in  the  Presence  of  Nickel  and 
Arene  Chromium  Tri- 
carbonyl Complexes.”  Profs. 
L.L.  Diosady  and  L.J.  Rubin. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Nina  Margaret  Spada, 
Department  of  Education, 
“The  Interaction  between 
Type  of  Instruction,  Informal 
Contact,  Learner  Opinions 
and  Second  Language  Pro- 
ficiency.” Prof.  M.  Swain. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Mary  Adele  Rees-Nishio, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Memory,  Emotion,  and 
Skin  Conductance  Responses 
in  Young  and  Elderly 
Normal  and  Memory- 
Impaired  People.”  Prof.  M. 
Moscovitch.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  October  5 

Christine  M.  Liotta,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “ ‘Quite  in 
the  Line  of  Lovelaces’:  The 
Nature  and  Function  of  the 
Rake  in  Jane  Austen’s 
Novels.”  Prof.  F.T.  Flahiff. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Joseph  Donatelli,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “An 
Edition  of  Death  and  Liffe.” 
Prof.  D.  Fox.  Room  301,  65 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


November  1 . 

Conn  Smythe  Research 
Foundation  for  Crippled 
Children  — project  grants, 
research  fellowships,  train- 
ing grants:  October  15. 

Squibb  Cardiovascular 
Fellowship  Program: 
September  SO. 

U of  T Connaught  Com- 
mittee — senior  fellowships 
in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences:  October  1. 

U of  T Mary  Gertrude 
I’Anson  Fund  — multi- 
disciplinary research  grants: 
September  SO. 

U of  T Research  Board,  ' 
Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  — 
general  research  grants  (up 
to  $1,800):  October  2S; 
grants-in-aid,  research  travel 
grants:  15th  of  any  month. 


Jane  Dammen  McAuliffe, 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies, 
“Views  of  the  Christians  in 
Qur’anic  Tafsir.”  Prof.  G.M. 
Wickens.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  2 p.m. 

Willard  Lee  McCarty, 
Department  of  English, 
“Abstract  of  ‘Biblical 
Language  and  Structure  in 
Paradise  Lost’ Prof.  J. 
Carscallen.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

'Tuesday,  October  9 

Melissa  Jane  Knauer, 
Department  of  Anthrop- 
ology, “Breastfeeding 
Patterns  and  Postpartum 
Fertility  in  Urban  Canadian 
Women.”  Prof.  F.D.  Burton. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Kent  Laver,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Seman- 
tic and  Syntactic  Properties 
of  Universal  Relation 
Scheme  Data  Bases.”  Prof. 
A.O.  Mendelzon.  Room  309, 
63  St.  Geor-ge  St.,  10  a.m. 

Esther  A.  Wilczynski, 
Department  of  Physiology, 
“New  Methods  for  Studying 
the  Plasma  Prorenin-Renin 
System  in  Humans  and  Dogs: 
Evidence  for  Its  Renal, 
Extrarenal,  and  Beta- 
Adrenergic  Regulation.” 
Prof.  D.H.  Osmond.  Room 
301,  65  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  11 

Tadas  S.  Macas,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  “Synthetic 
Applications  of  the  Intra- 
molecular Diels- Alder  Re- 
action.” Prof.  P.  Yates. 

Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 
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Standing 

Committees 


Subcommittees 


OPEN  EARLY. 
OPEN  LATE. 

KINKO’S  business  day 
starts  early  and  ends  late, 
so  we’re  here 
when  you  need  us  most! 

• Copies  • Reductions  • 
Passport  Photos  • Binding  • 

Monday  - Friday  8 a.m.  - 9 p.m. 
Saturday  1 0 a.m.  • 6 p.m. 


kinko's  copies 


346  Bloor  St.  West 
(near  Bloor  and  Spadina) 

928-01 1 0 


At  5p.m.  |o 
underground 


Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass.  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

KERDEZ-VOaS 

Restaurant  Franpais 
14  Prince  Arthur  961-6111 

12.00  - 2.30  - Monday  to  Friday 
n Evenings  - Monday  to  Saturday  □ 


Universities  and  Colleges 

CREDIT  UNION 


Newly  Employed 
By  U of  T? 


Unicoll  Credit  Union  was  created 
especially  for  you.  As  an  employee, 
paid  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
full-time  or  part-time,  you  can 
become  a member.  Find  out  the 
credit  union  advantages  by  visiting 
our  Main  office  and  ask  for  the 
Member  Services  Department. 
Other  branches  are  located  at 
Ryerson,  York  and  Humber. 


978-5505 


245  College  St.  (at  Spadina) 
Toronto  M5T  1R5 

MEMBER  OF  ONTARIO  SHARE  AND 
DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Everts 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Lectures 

Religion  and  Philosophy  in 
Hegel’s  Thought. 

Tuesday,  September  25 
University  Prof.  Em.  Emil 
Fackenheim,  Department  of 
Philosophy.  Combination 
Room,  Trinity  College.  4 to 
6 p.m. 


One  Step  Forward,  Two 
Back:  Women  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  September  26 
Prof.  Ann  Hutchison,  Uni- 
versity College;  University 
College  lecture  series.  179 
University  College.  4.10  p.m. 


William  Morris  and  the 
Founding  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings. 

Wednesday,  September  26 
Prof.  H.B.  de  Groot,  Depart- 
ment of  English.  179  Univer- 
sity College.  8 p.m. 

(English  and  William  Morris 
Society) 


Laidlaw  Lectures. 

The  Ordinary  and  Extra- 
ordinary in  Religious 
Language. 

Thursday,  September  27 
2 p.m. 

How  Should  We  Speak  of 
God? 

Thursday,  September  27 

7.30  p.m. 

Feminist  Theology,  the 
Nuclear  Threat,  and  Models 
of  God. 

Friday,  September  28 
11  a.m. 

Prof.  Sallie  McFague, 
Vanderbilt  University. 
Chapel,  Knox  College. 


Seminars 

Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

Response  of  the  Lymphatic 
Vessel  to  Physiological  and 
Pathophysiological  Fluid 
Loads. 

Wednesday,  September  26 
Dr.  Miles  Johnston,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology. 

New  Insights  on  the 
Genesis  of  Cancer  by 
Dietary  Manipulation. 

Wednesday,  Octobers 
Dr.  Amiya  Ghoshal,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology. 

4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Legal  Theory  Workshop 
Series. 

Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

Market  Contractarianism 
and  the  Unanimity  Rule. 

Wednesday,  September  26 
Prof.  Jules  Coleman,  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.  12.10  to 

1.45  p.m. 

The  Invention  of  Enterprise 
Liability:  A Critical  History 
of  the  Intellectual  Founda- 
tions of  Modern  Tort  Law. 

Friday,  October  5 
Prof.  George  Priest,  Yale 
Law  School.  1.10  to 

2.45  p.m. 

Copies  of  papers  in  advance 
for  series  $30,  single  $3  (in- 
cludes lunch)  from  Verna 
Percival,  Faculty  of  Law, 
978-6767. 


The  Making  of  a Literate 
Society. 

Monday,  October  1 
Prof.  Brian  Stock,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies  and  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies;  first  in 
monthly  series.  Problems  in 
Literacy.  Coach  House,  39A 
Queen’s  Park  Cresc.  E. 

7.30  p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology) 


The  Soderini  and  the 
Medici:  Power  and 
Patronage  in  Fifteenth- 
Century  Florence. 

Thursday,  September  27 
Paula  Clarke.  Senior  Com- 
mon Room,  Burwash  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 
(Toronto  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Colloquium) 


The  Indispensability  of 
Literacy. 

Saturday,  September  29 
Prof.  Em.  J.M.  Cameron, 
Departments  of  English  and 
Philosophy,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  Council  Chamber, 
Alumni  Hall,  121  St.  Joseph 
St..  10  a.m. 


Mummies  that  I Have 
Known:  A Paediatrician’s 
Venture  in  the  Field  of 
Archaeology. 

Monday,  October  1 
Dr.  Peter  K.  Lewin,  Depart- 
ment of  Paediatrics.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4.30  p.m. 

(Pathology) 


Franz  Rosenzweig  — An 
Interpretation  of  His  Star 
of  Redemption. 

Tuesday,  October  2 
University  Prof.  Em.  Emil 
Fackenheim,  Department  of 
Philosophy.  Combination 
Room,  Trinity  College.  4 to 
6 p.m. 


Byzantium  and  the  Arabs: 
War  and  Peace  between 
Two  World  Civilizations. 

Wednesday,  Octobers 
Prof.  C.E.  Bosworth,  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester. 
14-081  Robarts  Library. 

11  a.m. 

(Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies) 


Law  and  Economics 
Workshop  Series. 

Temptation,  Desperation, 
Sanctions,  and  the  Limits 
of  Control. 

Wednesday,  October  S 
Prof.  Curtis  Eaton,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics. 

Economics  of  Vertical 
Restrictions. 

Wednesday,  October  10 
Profs.  Frank  Mathewson  and 
Ralph  Winter,  Department 
of  Economics. 

Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  1.45  p.m. 

Copies  of  papers  in  advance 
for  series  $30,  single  $3  (in- 
cludes lunch)  from  Verna 
Percival,  Faculty  of  Law, 
978-6767. 


An  Agenda  for  Cognitive 
Science. 

Wednesday,  Octobers 
Profs.  David  Olson, 
McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology  and 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  and  Alison 
Gopnik,  Psychology,  Scar- 
borough College  and 
McLuhan  Program; 
cognitive  science  series. 
Coach  House,  39A  Queen’s 
Park  Cresc.  E.  4 p.m. 


Governing 
Council 
& Committees 

Audit  & Finance 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  Octobers 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 

4 p.m.  - 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  October  Jt 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


The  Arab  Renaissance  in 
the  20th  Century. 

Thursday,  October 
Habib  Bourguiba  Jr.,  special 
adviser  to  the  president  of 
Tunisia  and  Tunisian 
Development  Bank.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  Middle  East  Studies 
Committee  CIS  and  External 
Affairs,  Ottawa) 


The  Koine  of  Myth.  Myth  as 
a Universal  Language 
Intelligible  to  All. 

Thursday,  October  ^ 
University  Prof.  Em. 
Northrop  Frye,  Department 
of  English.  Alumni  Hall,  Vic- 
toria College.  8 p.m. 

(Society  for  Mediterranean 
Studies) 


Honecker,  Kohl,  and 
German-German  Relations. 

Thursday,  October  Jf. 

Prof.  Wilhelm  Bleek,  Ruhr- 
Universitat  Bochum,  visiting 
professor  of  German  and 
European  studies.  George' 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  Trinity 
College,  Devonshire  Place. 

8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  International 
Studies) 

Agricultural  Development 
in  the  Low  Countries,  13th 
to  16  th  Centuries. 

Friday,  Octobers 
Prof.  Herman  van  der  Wee, 
Katholieke  Universiteit 
Leuven,  Belgium.  140  Uni- 
versity College.  3 to 

3.30  p.m. 

(Economics  and  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies) 


CANADARM,  A Space 
Manipulator. 

Tuesday,  October  9 
Christopher  G.  ’Trump,  Spar 
Aerospace  Ltd.;  robotics  and 
automation  lectures.  254 
Mechanical  Building. 

2.30  p.m. 

(Mechanical  Engineering) 


Politics  and  Ideology  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural 
Sciences  in  Nazi  Germany 
— Structures  and 
Problems. 

Tuesday,  October  9 
Prof.  Herbert  Mehrtens, 
Technische  Universitat 
Berlin;  K.O.  May  lecture  in 
the  history  of  mathematics. 
1074  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(IHPST) 


The  Evolution  of  Social 
Behaviour. 

Tuesday,  October  9 
Prof.  Edward  0.  Wilson, 
Harvard  University; 
Rosenstadt  lecture  series. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Faculty  of  Medicine) 


Exhibitions 

You  and  Your  Hearing. 

To  September  SO 
Display  case,  south 
entrance,  Robarts  Library. 
(Services  to  Disabled  Per- 
sons and  Canadian  Hearing 
Society) 


Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery, 

Hart  House. 

To  October  U 

Hart  House  permanent  col- 
lection featuring  works  of 
Group  of  Seven. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday- 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Profiles:  Pioneering 
Women  Architects  from 
Finland. 

To  October  5 

Photographs  and  original 
drawings  of  work  of  Finnish 


Women  and  Education  for 
Peace  and  Non-Violence. 

Saturday,  September  29 
Feminism  and  Pacifism: 
Historical  and  Theoretical 
Connections,  9 to  10  a.m. 

An  Historical  Overview  of 
Women  and  Peace 
Movements;  The  German 
Social  Democratic  Women’s 
Movement  and  the  Struggle 
for  Peace  before  and  during 
the  First  World  War. 

10.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
Women’s  Participation  in 
European  Peace  Movements: 
The  Struggle  to  Prevent 
World  War  I;  Women,  Peace 
and  the  International  Order: 
The  Case  of  Canada 
1919-1939.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Peace  Movie.  4 to  5.30  p.m. 
Sunday,  September  SO 
Feminist  Consciousness  and 
the  First  World  War; 
Feminism  and  Pacifism: 
Responses  to  World  War  I. 

9.30  to  11  a.m. 

Vera  Brittain  and  the  Peace 
Pledge  Union.  11.15  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

The  Atomic  Bombing  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
the  Japanese  Women’s 
Peace  Movement;  Teaching 
About  Peace  in  the  Secon- 
dary School.  1.30  to 

4.30  p.m. 

Summing  up.  4 to  5 p.m. 
Board  Room,  12th  Floor, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education. 

Registration  fee  $5;  Prof. 
Ruth  R. 'Pierson,  Centre  for 
Women’s  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, 8th  floor,  Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, 252  Bloor  St.  W. 


Non  Equilibrium  Models  in 
Evolutionary  Systems. 

Wednesday,  October  S 
Biochemical  Evolution,  Prof. 
Peter  Schuster,  University 
of  Vienna;  keynote  speaker. 

7.30  to  9 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  ^ 
Automata  Theory  and  Evolu- 
tion in  Physico  Chemical 
Systems.  9 to  10.30  a.m. 
Evolution  in  Cellular 
Systems.  1.30  to  3 p.m. 

The  Nature  of  Evolutionary 
Systems.  7.30  to  8.30  p.m. 
Friday,  Octobers 
Non  Equilibrium  Evolution 
of  Organs  and  Organisms.  9 
to  10.30  a.m. 

Populations,  Societies  and 
Communities.  1 to  2.30  p.m. 
Summary,  Prof.  Anatol 
Rapoport,  University  Col- 
lege. 2 to  3.30  p.m. 

Wetmore  Hall,  New  College. 
Information:  Principal’s  Of- 
fice, New  College,  978-2^61 


A Century  of  Archaizing 
Reform  and  Achievement: 
1050-1150. 

Thursday,  October 
The  Ideas  of  Cardinal 
Humbert  and  Papal  Reform. 


women  architects  from  1890 
to  1950,  from  Museum  of 
Finnish  Architecture, 
Helsinki;  first  of  two  exhibi- 
tions honouring  women  in 
architecture  in  celebration 
of  100th  anniversary  of  ad- 
mission of  women  to  U of  T. 
Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture, 

230  College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


The  Life  and  Work  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

To  October  S 

Main  display  area,  Robarts 
Library. 

(U  of  T,  CIDA,  Shastri 
Indo-Canadian  Institute, 
Air-India  and  Caparo  Group 
Ltd.) 


Papal  Councils,  1049-1148. 
The  Spirituality  of  Guigo  I, 
Grand  Prior  of  the  Grand 
Chartreux. 

Benedictine  Luxury:  Crisis 
of  Cenobitism  Reconsidered. 
The  Theory  of  War: 
1050-1150. 

The  Reform  of  Hermeneutics 
and  the  Hermeneutics  of 
Reform. 

The  Old  and  the  New  of 
Liturgical  Commentary, 
1050-1150. 

The  Recasting  of  an  Ancient 
Pictorial  Cycle  in  the  Roda 
Bible. 

Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  9.30  a.m.  to 

5.30  p.m.  Discussion  after 
each  pair  of  papers. 
Information:  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  978-^884. 
(Medieval  Studies) 


Human  Rights  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Friday,  October  5 to 
Sunday,  October  7 
1984  Canadian  Association 
for  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  Studies  con- 
ference. Carr  Hall  and  Alum- 
ni Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College. 

Registration  fee  $25, 
students  $15. 

Information:  Prof  Peter 
Blanchard,  978-U05U- 
(U  of  T,  York  University, 
CALAS,  SSHRC,  IDRC  and 
CIDA) 


Women  as  Faculty. 

Tuesday,  October  9 
First  in  series  of  lunch-time 
panels  on  Women  in  Toronto 
Today.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  12.15  p.m. 


Deadlines 

Information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in 
■writing  at  the  Bulletin  of- 
fices, 45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of 
October  9 

Monday,  September  24  at 
5 p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of 
October  22: 

Tuesday,  October  9 at 
5 p.m. 


Concerts 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Ginette  Duplessis,  Soprano, 
with  Andrew  Markow, 
Piano. 

Wednesday,  September  26 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

Thursday,  September  27 
Julianne  Baird,  soprano,  lec- 
ture/demonstration . 
Thursday,  October  ^ 

James  Parker,  piano,  recital. 
Walter  Hall.  2.10  p.m. 

William  Aide,  Piano,  and 
Orford  Quartet. 

Sunday,  October  7 
Walter  Hall.  3 p.m. 

Information  on  all  concerts 
in  Edward  Johnson  Building 
available  from  box  office, 
978-S7U- 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Baroque  Vocal  Technique. 

Monday,  September  2i 
Bach  and  Handel. 

Tuesday,  October  9 
Ornamentation  in  the 


Plays 

GLEN  MORRIS  STUDIO 
THEATRE. 

Old  Times. 

September  25  to  SO 
By  Harold  Pinter. 

A Place  on  Earth. 

October  9 to  H 
By  Betty  Jane  Wylie. 

First  two  plays  in  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama  1984-85  studio 
season.  4 Glen  Morris  St. 

8 p.m.,  Sunday  matinee 
2 p.m. 

Season  tickets  $25,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $15; 
single  tickets  $3,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $2. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions, 11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
Monday-Friday:  978-8668; 
performance  box  office  6 to 
8 p.m.,  Sunday  matinee  1 to 
2 p.m.,  978-8705. 


Doctor  Faustus. 

September  25  to  SO 
By  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Production  by  Poculi  Ludi- 
que  Societas,  'The  Presi- 
dent’s Players.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre  , Trinity 
College,  Devonshire  Place. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $6,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions, 11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
Monday-Friday:  978-8668; 
performance  evenings, 
978-6888. 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE. 

Man  with  Bags. 

October  3 to  6 and  10  to  13 
By  Eugene  Ionesco.  First  in 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  1984-85 
Hart  House  Theatre  season. 
University  College  drama 
program  production.  8 p.m. 
Season  tickets  $24,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $12; 
single  tickets  $7,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $3.50. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 978-8668. 


English  Lute  Song. 

Juilianne  Baird,  soprano; 
first  two  in  series  of  four  lec- 
ture/ demonstrations.  Con- 
cert Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets:  series  $30,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $15; 
single  lecture  $8,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $5. 

Noon-hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  September  26 
Joo-Yeon  Lee,  soprano,  with 
Janet  Benedict,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  October  4 
Coenraad  Bloemendal,  cello, 
Arkady  Yanivker,  violin,  and 
Valerie  Tryon,  piano. 

Concert  Hall.  5.15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 

978-3771. 


Miscellany 

Engineering  Open  House. 

Saturday,  September  29 
Start  at  Galbraith  Building, 
35  St.  George  St.  for  walking 
tour  including  labs,  movies, 
displays  and  lectures. 

10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
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Free  enterprise 


and  free 


by  D.W.  Strangway 


The  following  article  is  based  on  a 
speech  President  Strangway  gave  in 
June  to  the  Institute  of  Corporate 
Directors  in  Canada  entitled 
“Canada’s  future:  free  enterprise  and 
free  enquiry”. 

These  are  times  when  we  are 

pressed  to  consider  the  role  of  uni- 
versities in  strengthening  Canada’s  in- 
dustrial sector.  Universities  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere  are  based  on  the  funda- 
mental premise  of  free  enquiry.  It  is 
my  thesis  that  free  enquiry  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  a free  enterprise  soci- 
ety. I want  to  show  how  the  University 
has  achieved  excellence  using  free  en- 
quiry as  its  base  and  to  consider  how 
this  relates  to  the  concerns  of  the 
private  sector  and  to  the  future  of 
Canada. 

The  title  of  my  remarks  was  derived 
from  the  1983  convention  of  your  in- 
stitute held  in  London,  when  Britain’s 
future  was  being  discussed  in  terms  of 
free  enterprise  and  free  trade.  From 
my  perspective,  I see  it  is  a logical  ex- 
tension to  add  the  dimension  of  the 
freedom  of  research  and  enquiry  at  the 
University  to  that  of  free  enterprise 
and  free  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
universities  have  not  shown  the 
leadership  necessary  in  areas  of 
mutual  concern.  We  have  many 
common  goals  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  work  together.  The  recent  forma- 
tion of  the  corporate  higher  education 
forum,  which  is  a group  of  25  univer- 
sity presidents  and  25  corporate 
presidents  shows  that  we  are  all 
becoming  more  aware  and  concerned 
about  mutual  problems. 

Universities  are  much  more  respon- 
sive to  societal  changes  than  most 
people  realize.  Our  timetable  is, 
however,  and  properly  should  be,  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  private  sector. 
It  takes  four  years  to  go  through  most 
undergraduate  programs.  It  may  take 
10  years  or  even  more  to  reach  the 
doctorate  level.  A doctorate  is  now  not 
even  an  adequate  preparation  for  a 
career  in  university  teaching  and 
research.  In  a normal  situation,  the 
turnover  rate  of  faculty  from 
retirements,  resignations  and  deaths 
is  about  five  percent.  In  a 10-year 
period,  we  can  and  do  change  quite 
dramatically.  In  fact,  in  the  highly 
competitive  environment  of  university 
scholarship,  we  must  change  in  order 
to  be  doing  the  teaching  and  research 
that  is  relevant  to  the  disciplines  of 
today  and  of  tomorrow. 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


enquiry 


The  growth  and  change  in  our  pro- 
fessional faculties,  which  are  now  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  University, 
give  clear  evidence  of  this  respon- 
siveness. Our  Faculty  of  Medicine  may 
be  teaching  many  of  the  same  subjects 
that  they  always  have  — after  all, 
anatomy  does  not  change  — but  you 
can  be  assured  that  what  they  are 
teaching  today  is  very  different  from 
what  they  were  teaching  even  a few 
years  ago.  You  will  understand  that  it 
is  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
creating  the  advances  that  permits  our 
faculty  members  to  be  sure  that  the 
next  generation  of  students  is  properly 
equipped  to  practise  medicine.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  long- 
range  forecasts  of  the  changing 
demands  of  society.  This  makes  hiring 
decisions  to  cope  with  changing  stu- 
dent choices  or  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  placed  upon  us  by 
other  groups  in  society  very  difficult. 

It  takes  time  to  educate  an  individual 
for  a university  career  as  a professor. 

It  is  a process  which  involves  a seem- 
ingly endless  series  of  examinations, 
tests,  essays,  lab  reports  and  other 
forms  of  review.  At  later  stages,  it  is 
the  original  work  and  the  ability  to  be 
innovative  that  counts.  The  influence 
that  you  have  on  the  experts  in  your 
discipline  provides  the  University  with 
a basis  for  selection  of  those  indiv- 
iduals who  can  contribute  to  the  Uni- 
versity’s base  of  excellence.  If  you 
wish  to  hire  a computer  scientist 
today,  that  person  must  have  started 
university  10  years  ago  or  more.  This 
reinforces  my  point  that  the  planning 
and  response  horizon  of  a university 
involves  a cycle  that  extends  for 
periods  of  10  years  of  more.  It  is  my 
view  that  this  is  how  universities 
should  operate  and  that  this  horizon 
provides  an  essential  base  for  free  en- 
quiry. We  can  only  be  successful  in  this 
if  we  as  individuals  are  at  the  forefront 
of  the  developments  in  our  disciplines 
so  that  the  education  and  training 
given  to  students  builds  upon  the  old 
and  exploits  the  new.  What  I am 
describing,  of  coiirse,  is  surely  in  many 
ways  not  very  different  from  how 
many  of  you  must  operate  in  your  own 
corporations.  What  I am  describing 
must  be  true  of  any  research  activity 
whether  carried  out  in  a university 
research  lab,  in  government  labs  or  in 
private  sector  facilities. 

In  many  of  our  professional  areas, 
the  University  already  has  a very 
strong  interaction  with  associations 
such  as  the  professional  engineers  or 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association. 

This  interaction  allows  us  to  receive 
advice  on  our  curriculum  as  well  as 
critical  advice  on  our  programs  in 
general.  One  of  the  initiatives  that  we 
have  taken  in  recent  years  is  to  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  members  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  review  pro- 
cess of  our  programs.  In  my  own 
discipline  of  geology,  for  example,  ex- 
perts from  the  mining  and  petroleum 
industry  have  been  involved  in  visiting 
and  in  reviewing  our  geological 
training.  'This  type  of  activity  does  not 
have  to  be  limited  to  professional  areas 
or  to  fields  of  science.  Our  language 


departments  are  playing  an  increasing 
role  in  studies  of  the  language,  history 
and  culture  of  our  trading  partners  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Interest  in 
activities  such  as  the  Joint  Centre  for 
Modern  East  Asian  Studies  has  never 
been  higher.  Enrolments  in  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  Arabic  have  been  in- 
creasing. It  is  imperative  not  only  to 
maintain  our  academic  scholarship  at 
the  forefront  of  the  discipline,  but  to 
keep  a close  eye  on  the  interaction  bet- 
ween the  scholarship  and  the  demands 
by  society  for  people  who  can  under- 
stand and  deal  with  a wide  range  of 
issues.  Having  more  people  advise  us 
is  already  having  the  dual  effect  of  in- 
creasing our  accountability,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  public  awareness  of  the 
role  of  the  University. 

If  we  have  been  successful  in 
educating  our  students,  we  have  above 
all  else  been  able  to  instill  in  them  the 
capacity  to  solve  problems  by  being 
open  to  the  directions  and  develop- 
ments of  the  future.  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  a wealth  of  talented  fac- 
ulty and  we  encourage  our  students  to 
draw  upon  these  resources  during 
their  years  here.  I have  stated  publicly 
a number  of  times  that  it  is  a part  of 
our  mission  to  train  the  brightest  and 
the  best  of  the  students  because  we 
can  provide  opportunities  that  are  in 
many  cases  unique  in  the  province  or 
the  country. 

The  opportunity  that  we  hold  out  to 
our  students  is  also  increasingly  being 
held  out  to  corporate  leaders  in  the 
private  sector.  We  need  the  inter- 
action with  the  private  sector.  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  set  down 
a rather  blunt  challenge  to  the  cor- 
porate directors  at  your  convention.  - 
She  reminded  members  that  “there 
are  a number  of  Nobel  prize  winners  in 
the  sciences  and  technology  in  the 
United  Kingdom’’  and  went  on  to  say 
to  the  corporate  directors  that  their 
job  was  “to  convert  that  into  industrial 
profits’’.  She  ended  by  saying  that  she 
hoped  the  directors  would  get  on  with 
it. 

The  challenge  she  presented  is  not  as 
simple  as  stating  that  the  universities 
carry  out  free  enquiry  and  the  free 
enterprise  world  converts  this  into 
profits.  Speaking  recently  to  a group 


of  our  alumni  in  Calgary  reminded  me 
that  free  enterprise  is  alive  and  func- 
tioning and  that  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  of  the  petroleum  industry  is  im- 
portant to  Canada.  As  a geophysicist  I 
am  aware  that  the  study  of  geology 
was  of  purely  intellectual  interest  in 
the  mid  to  late  1800s  before  the 
discovery  of  oil  in  Ontario  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  geological  work  that  was 
done  then  and  since  has,  to  a large  ex- 
tent, been  done  in  a spirit  of  free  en- 
quiry. Many  of  the  original  concepts 
were  developed  in  university  settings 
around  the  world.  Untold  numbers  of 
theses  have  led  to  an  understanding  of 
sedimentary  strata  and  of  how  oil 
came  to  be  formed  and  concentrated. 
Most  of  the  devices  used  in  petroleum 
exploration  are  based  on  well-known 
principles  of  electromagnetic  or 
seismic  wave  propagation.  Signal  pro- 
cessing methods  were  developed  in  a 
spirit  of  free  enquiry.  Even  the 
fiercely  independent  free  enterprise 
petroleum  sector  is  based  on  principles 
and  concepts  that  arose  from  a well- 
developed  and  healthy  spirit  of  free 
enquiry.  Academic  and  government 
scientists  painstakingly  worked  on 
fossils  to  establish  the  evolution  of 
species  and  how  they  were  affected  by 
their  environments.  To  this  day,  com- 
panies drilling  for  oil,  whether  in  the 
arctic  or  in  Saudi  Arabia,  use  the 
record  of  evolution  to  control  their 
drilling  and  yet  no  industry  would 
have  supported  research  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  evolution.  This  is  a field  in 
which  the  symbiotic  relationship 
between  free  enquiry  and  free  enter- 
prise can  be  clearly  established.  Of 
course,  the  more  information  that  in- 
dustry makes  available,  the  more  new 
ideas  can  be  developed  and  tested. 

There  are  many  similar  examples. 

The  information  revolution  has  given 
countless  opportunities  for  free  enter- 
prise. But  surely,  this  again  is  based  on 
the  new  physics  of  the  1920s,  on  the 
painstaking  research  in  solid  state 
physics  that  took  place  in  the  1950s,  on 
the  new  approaches  to  materials 
handling  and  preparation  carried  out 
in  the  1950s  and  60s.  Surely  libraries 
and  literature  and  language  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  information  revolution. 

Continued  on  Page  18 
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The  free  enquiry  that  led  to  this 
understanding  and  the  subsequent 
potential  for  commercial  development 
were  both  important.  There  is  in- 
creasing recognition  that  this  relation- 
ship does  exist  and  is  developing  in 
unexpected  ways. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
strong  basic  research  groups  in  the 
study  of  lasers  that  have  led  to  much 
of  the  Canadian  industrial  strength  in 
this  field.  Our  research  groups  in  the 
life  sciences,  in  genetics  and  in 
medicine  are  the  base  for  much  of 
Canada’s  potential  in  biotechnology. 
Canada  has  been  very  competitive  in 
the  field  of  airborne  and  ground 
geophysical  work  and  much  of  this  has 
been  based  on  the  University  of  Toron- 
to connections.  Short  courses  in  many 
fields  are  made  available  to  those  out- 
side the  University  and  are  sought 
after  diligently  by  many  people 
wishing  to  renew  their  understanding 
of  a variety  of  topics.  These  are 
available  in  many  areas:  management, 
medicine,  teaching  and  engineering, 
and  especially  at  the  boundaries 
between  disciplines. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a 
number  of  large  editorial  projects  such 
as  the  Dictionary  of  Old  English,  the 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama,  and 
the  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography. 
A number  of  the  major  computing 
companies  are  very  interested  in  these 
projects  because  they  are  key  ex- 
amples of  the  manipulations  that  can 
be  done  at  the  interface  between 
editing,  computing  and  publishing,  and 
because  our  research  is  at  the 
forefront. 

Many  of  you  will  know  about  Pollu- 
tion Probe.  This  activity  achieved  con- 
siderable notoriety,  but  in  the  end 


reminded  us  that  the  ledger  has  two 
sides.  It  is  interesting  now  to  look  at  a 
new  joint  venture  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing with  the  University  of  Guelph 
and  which  is  supported  by  members  of 
the  private  sector,  and  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  the  Cana- 
dian Centre  for  Toxicology.  This  joint 
enterprise  has  a number  of  advantages 
for  all  partners  concerned.  It  enables 
industry  to  gain  access  to  a highly 
reliable  and  credible  testing  facility. 
The  University’s  role  in  this  is  critical, 
since  the  credibility  of  the  endeavour 
rests  upon  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  disquieting  the  findings  may  be, 
there  will  be  and  can  be  no  barrier  to 
the  publication  of  results.  The  only 
limitation  must  be  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  and  for  this  we  must,  of 
course,  rely  on  the  peer  assessment 
process.  This  ability  to  release  the 
findings  is  by  definition  the  key  to 
perceived  objectivity  and  is  essential  if 
industry  is  to  depend  upon  the  results 
produced  in  this  centre.  Perhaps  an 
even  larger  benefit  of  the  University’s 
involvement  in  this  area  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  private  sector  and  the 
University  community  to  engage  in 
collaborative  research  and  thus 
enlarge  the  intellectual  base  for  both 
groups.  While  the  University  has 
always  and  will  continue  to  insist  upon 
its  right  to  publish  new  research,  we 
are  developing  mechanisms  to  allow  ' 
investing  companies  to  exploit  the 
commercial  aspects  of  their  invest- 
ment. The  Innovations  Foundation  has 
recently  been  recapitalized  and  has  a 
mandate  to  exploit  university  inven- 
tions. A renewed  inventions  policy 
assures  that  we  have  the  right  of 
refusal  on  University -based  patents  or 
discoveries.  It  focuses  society’s  scarce 


resources  on  problems  where  the  joint 
efforts  between  industry  and  univer- 
sity can  lead  to  larger  gains.  It  enables 
the  University  professor  to  draw  upon 
an  infrastructure  which  it  could  not 
duplicate.  It  can  bring  a fresh  and  new 
perspective  to  the  industry’s  research 
effort.  The  University,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Tox- 
icology, plans  to  establish  a graduate 
program  in  toxicology  which  will  draw 
upon  the  expertise  gathered  from  the 
numerous  faculties  inside  the  two  par- 
ticipating universities  with  expertise 
in  toxicology  as  well  as  through  in- 
dustry. Here  the  academic  program, 
while  separate  from  the  centre,  never- 
theless will  benefit  from  the  inter- 
action that  will  occur  between  univer- 
sity and  industry.  In  this  sense,  we 
have  an  appropriate  partnership  of  in- 
dustry, government  and  university  for 
the  good  of  us  all. 

Another  example  concerns  the 
development  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Centre  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  University  is  structured,  as  it 
shoiild  be,  largely  on  a disciplinary 
base.  This  leads  to  considerable 
strengths,  but  does  not  foster  the 
interdisciplinary  work  which  is  now  so 
critical  in  the  discovery,  development 
and  exploitation  of  our  natural 
resources.  We  have  been  able  to 
educate  students  in  research  within 
the  traditional  boundaries,  but  have 
difficulty  in  challenging  them  to 
broaden  their  intellectual  horizons.  To 
be  successful  today  as  a geologist  or 
forester,  for  example,  requires  exten- 
sive training  in  the  basic  sciences  as 
well  as  in  the  particular  subjects.  By 
bringing  these  departments  related  to 
natural  resources  and  to  the  environ- 
ment together  inside  the  University, 
we  expect  to  produce  more  rounded 
students  more  able-to  deal  with  and 
develop  creative  solutions  to  resource 
management  problems.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Natural  Resources  Centre 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  will  not 
only  help  us  in  renovating  an  area  of 
the  campus  which  is  in  dire  need  of 
renewal,  but  will  also  place  first  class 
laboratory  facilities  at  oior  disposal  to 
do  the  type  of  research  that  is  not  only 
integral  to  the  mission  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  will  serve  the  resource  sector 
as  well.  Those  of  you  in  the  resource- 
based  sector  can  expect  a call  from  the 
University  in  the  near  future  as  we 
proceed  to  raise  the  private  sector  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Centre.  Our  case  is 
that  this  will  be  an  investment  in  the 
country’s  future  in  education  and 
training  on  the  one  hand,  and  funda- 
mental research  on  the  other. 

There  are  many  other  projects  which 
I could  cite  as  examples  of  what  I see 
developing  in  the  University  as  an 
ongoing  commitment  to  exchanges 
between  government,  industry  and 
universities.  Our  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  is  presenting  a 
major  proposal  for  the  construction  of 
a microelectronics  centre  which  we 
hope  to  locate  at  our  Erindale  campus. 
We  have  recently  incorporated  a 
microelectronics  development  centre 
to  assist  industry  and  make  modern 
facilities  available  to  our  faculty  and 
students.  We  have  recently  estab- 
lished a hydrogen  systems  institute. 

We  have  signed  agreements  with 
Northern  Telecom  concerning  support 
of  a professorship  in  joint  research. 

The  Centre  for  Nuclear  Engineering 
draws  on  University  resources  and  is 
funded  to  a large  extent  by  industry. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Management 
Studies,  the  Magna  Corporation  is  sup- 
porting a professorship  in  planning 
strategy.  The  recently  established  ex- 
ecutive MBA  program  is  financed  by  a 
full-cost  tuition  level  and  has  provided 
a base  for  new  temme  stream  positions 


and  badly  needed  renewal.  The  recent 
Ontario  budget  set  aside  funds  for  in- 
novation and  enterprise  centres  and 
this  university  is  considering  the  best 
way  to  become  involved.  Discussions 
with  the  city  have  led  to  a proposal  for 
an  incubation  centre  where  small, 
entrepreneurial  endeavours  can  get 
started  with  an  infrastructure  pro- 
vided and  a chance  to  link  with  the 
University.  These  have  been  started  in 
a number  of  cities  and  studies  of  the 
various  approaches  are  being  made. 

I could  cite  many  more  example  of 
cooperation  between  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  world  of  industry. 
Through  our  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  we  offer  courses  for  the 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and 
many  other  communities.  In  our 
departments  of  computer  science  and 
of  electrical  engineering,  the  Com- 
puter Systems  Research  Institute  is 
developing  many  ideas  and  techniques 
of  direct  concern  to  industry.  The  In- 
stitute of  Biomedical  Engineering  pro- 
vides an  important  link  between 
medicine  and  engineering  and  deve- 
lops methods  and  instruments  of  com- 
mercial interest.  The  Institute  for 
Policy  Analysis  works  with  business  in 
economic  modelling  and  forecasting 
and  the  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations 
provides  reviews,  assessments  and 
short  courses  on  topics  of  immense  im- 
portance to  business.  The  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  is  developing  a proposal  for 
a pharmacy  research  institute  that 
could  play  a significant  role  in  en- 
hancing pharmaceutical  research  by 
industry  in  this  area. 

I think  you  will  agree  that  there  is  a 
very  important  and  increasing  inter- 
action between  the  private  sector  and 
the  universities.  It  is  an  interaction 
that  should  be  fostered  because  I think 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  of  us.  But 
the  universities  can  only  be  involved  if 
the  basic  premise  of  free  enquiry  on 
which  universities  operate  is 
respected.  In  a roundabout  way  this 
takes  us  to  the  heart  of  what  is  seen  by 
many  to  be  the  University’s  most  un- 
popular policy:  that  of  tenure.  Yet  if 
you  reflect  on  what  you  expect  from 
your  universities  and  the  return  that 
members  of  the  private  sector  are 
looking  for,  I hope  you  will  agree  that 
the  protection  of  free  enquiry  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  It  is  not  that  University 
staff  are  worried  about  review  or 
about  accountability.  If  one  looks  at 
the  average  professor’s  interaction 
with  granting  councils  or  the  reviews 
by  colleagues  of  published  works  both 
before  and  after  publication,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  freedom  of  enquiry  is  not  a 
licence  to  irresponsible  behaviour.  In 
fact,  university  professors  are  as- 
sessed frequently  by  reports  from 
teaching  evaluation  committees,  by 
annual  reviews  for  merit  pay  and  at 
times  of  appointment  and  of  promo- 
tions. Competitiveness  with  our  col- 
leagues in  our  disciplines  is  a central 
part  of  our  activities. 

We  must  be  tested  in  the  market- 
place of  ideas  that  knows  no  boun- 
daries, but  keeps  us  involved  in  the 
activities  of  scholarship.  Partnerships 
are  dependent  upon  strong  partners 
and  we  must  remember  that  in  order 
to  work  effectively  together,  we  must 
both  be  strong  in  our  own  areas,  we 
must  explore  opportunities  for  mutual 
benefit  and  we  must  respect  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  different  kinds 
of  institutions  operate.  If  we  can  do 
this  effectively  our  city,  our  province 
and  our  country  can  benefit. 

David  Strangway  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  geology  department,  vice- 
president  and  provost,  and  president. 
He  begins  administrative  leave  Oct.  1. 
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This  is  a rather  belated  comment  on 
Professor  Mark  Holmes’  Forum  article 
on  province-wide  testing  of  secondary 
school  students  (Bulletin,  May  22). 
Holmes  attacks  the  scheme  that  is  in 
use  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering  at  this  university  that 
“calibrates”  the  marks  presented  by 
candidates  for  admission  from  Ontario 
schools.  He  asserts  that  “This  cure  is 
as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  the 
disease  ...”  and  goes  on  to  give  some 
reasons  for  this  harsh  judgment.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  clear  that  he  had  not 
investigated  the  scheme  we  are  using, 
and  as  a result  his  arguments  are 
largely  wrong. 

(1)  Holmes  says  “ . . . the  sample  of 
students  from  some  schools  is  very 
small  and  therefore  the  aberrant  poor 
performance  in  university  of  a handful 
of  students  may  unjustly  penalize 
subsequent  students.”  We  were  of 
course  not  so  naive  as  to  overlook  so 
obvious  a weakness.  Our  method  of 


correcting  grades  weights  the  correc- 
tion for  any  one  school  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  students  who  have 
previously  come  from  that  school,  and 
the  correction  is  not  applied  at  all 
unless  there  are  at  least  10  such 
students. 

(2)  Holmes  says  “ ...  it  assumes  that 
school  standards  are  unvarying”.  We 
make  no  such  assumption!  On  the  con- 
trary, we  expect  standards  to  vary, 
and  allow  for  this  by  a “fading 
memory”  built  in  to  the  statistics,  that 
discounts  the  influence  of  the  past  ex- 
ponentially. After  about  four  years, 
the  performance  of  a student  in  our 
first  year  has  little  further  influence 
on  the  calibration  of  the  school  from 
which  he  came. 

(3)  Holmes  says  “ . . . and  it  does 
nothing  for  the  variation  of  standards 
within  schools.”  True.  There  is  no  way 
to  tackle  this  problem  without  a 
common  evaluation  of  all  students,  as 
Holmes  proposes.  However,  it  should 


Investigation  needed 
into  resignations 


We  learn  from  newspaper  articles  that 
two  professors  at  St.  Augustine’s 
Seminary  who  taught  courses  for  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology  have  been 
forced  to  resign.  Our  information  is 
scanty,  confined  as  it  is  to  what  has 
appeared  in  the  local  press.  But 
enough  has  been  divulged  to  make  it 
imperative  that  the  University  and  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  investigate 
the  matter  formally  and  report  there- 
on to  the  University  community.  The 
TST  grants  U of  T degrees;  these  pro- 


fessors are  our  colleagues.  We  should 
not  stand  silently  by  if  they  have  been 
deprived  of  their  posts  in  circum- 
stances which  violate  fundamental 
principles  of  academic  integrity  and 
natural  justice.  Just  imagine  how  we 
would  have  reacted  had  something 
similar  happened  at,  say,  OISE. 

Andre  Gombay 
Cranford  Pratt 
University  College 


SGS  Council  by-election, 
student  nominations  open 


By-elections  will  be  held  in  Divisions  I, 
II  and  III  to  fill  seats  available  until 
June  30, 1985,  left  vacant  following 
the  spring  election  1984,  as  follows: 
Division  I — one  seat  (The  graduate 
student  body  elects  three  graduate 
students  to  Council  from  each  Divi- 
sion; no  more  than  two  members  from 
one  department  are  permitted.  The 
two  present  student  members  of  SGS 
Council  from  Division  I are  both  from 
the  Department  of  Classics.);  Division 
II  — three  seats;  Division  HI  — three 
seats. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained 
at  any  graduate  department  office,  the 
Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  as  of 
September  24, 1984.  Student  nomina- 
tions will  be  open  until  October  5 at 
U p.m.  Completed  nomination  forms 
must  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  prior  to  this  time  to  be  valid. 

Division  I,  Humanities 
Classical  Studies,  Comparative 
Literature,  Drama,  East  Asian 
Studies,  English,  French  Language  & 
Literature,  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  History,  History  of  Art, 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology,  Italian  Studies, 
Linguistics,  Medieval  Studies,  Middle 


East  & Islamic  Studies,  Museum 
Studies,  Music,  Near  Eastern  Studies, 
Philosophy,  Religious  Studies,  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures,  South  Asian 
Studies,  Spanish  & Portuguese 

Division  II,  Social  Sciences 
Anthropology,  Criminology, 
Economics,  Education,  Geography, 
Industrial  Relations,  International 
Relations,  International  Studies,  Law, 
Library  & Information  Science, 
Management  Studies,  Master’s  in 
Teaching,  McLuhan  Program, 
Planning,  Policy  Analysis,  Political 
Science,  Russian  & East  European 
Studies,  Social  Work,  Sociology, 

Urban  & Community  Studies 

Division  III,  Physical  Sciences 
Aerospace  Science  & Engineering, 
Architecture,  Astronomy,  Biomedical 
Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry,  Chemistry,  Civil 
Engineering,  Computer  Science,  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Environmental 
Engineering,  Environmental  Studies, 
Geology,  Industrial  Engineering, 
Mathematics  & Applied  Mathematics, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Metallurgy 
& Materials  Science,  Physics, 
Statistics,  ’Transportation 


be  noted  that  students  entering 
engineering  have  a much  more 
uniform  set  of  grade  13  courses  than 
do  students  applying  to  arts  and 
science.  Thus  the  applicants  from  any 
one  school  are  quite  likely  to  have  had 
the  same  teacher  for  physics  or 
chemistry,  or  mathematics.  This 
source  of  error  is  therefore  not  con- 
sidered to  be  serious. 

We  made  one  of  the  first  serious 
studies  of  the  correlation  between 
secondary  school  marks  and  first-year 
grades  in  University  in  1978.  It 
showed  among  other  things  what  is 
now  well-known;  that  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  marking  stan- 
dards of  secondary  schools  developed 
in  the  years  following  the  termination 
of  the  province-wide  examinations.  It 
was  in  response  to  this  patently  unfair 
situation  that  we  devised  a means  of 
allowing  for  this  variability.  The 
method  adopted  is  statistically  sound, 
and  probably  does  the  best  that  can  be 
done  along  these  lines.  The  schools 
know  we  are  doing  it,  and  hence  that 
inflating  marks  in  math  and  science 
will  not  necessarily  help  their  students 
get  into  engineering  at  Toronto  or 
Waterloo.  To  this  extent,  it  provides  a 
salutary  damper  on  the  system. 

Our  studies  also  showed  that  the 
marks  being  presented  by  students  in 
the  post-exam  era  actually  correlated 
better  with  University  performance 
than  did  the  old  grade  13  marks.  We 
would  strongly  disagree,  however, 
with  the  reason  Holmes  gives  for  this. 
He  argues  that  “ . . . teachers  are 
more  likely  to  reward  reliability,  con- 
formity and  conscientiousness;  ex- 
ternal examinations  more  likely  to 
reward  intelligence  and  analytical 
understanding”.  This  is  a strange 
assessment  indeed  of  the  old  grade  13 
examinations,  which  on  the  contrary 
were  notorious  for  favouring  rote 
learning  and  type  questions.  Toward 
the  end,  the  entire  grade  13  year 
became  little  more  than  a drill  in 
passing  the  “departmental”  examina- 
tions. Thus  many  students  who  suc- 
ceeded in  these  and  were  subsequently 
confronted  with  the  need  to  really 
think  in  our  faculty  simply  could  not 
cope.  The  current  secondary  school 


environment  is  a better  match  to 
university,  and  hence  produces  better 
ranking  of  its  students.  This  is  why  the 
correlations  with  first  year  grades  are 
better. 

We  too  would  like  to  see  a better 
grading  system  in  place,  and  agree 
that  such  a system  would  ideally  in- 
clude a universal  test.  It  must  also, 
however,  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  were 
the  undoing  of  the  old  system. 

Bernard  Etkin 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
(Dean,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  1973-79) 


John  Ricker  to  be 
OISE  fellow 


John  Ricker,  former  dean  of  the 
U of  T Faculty  of  Education,  is  one  of 
three  leaders  in  the  field  of  education 
who  will  be  named  fellows  of  the  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion on  Nov.  26,  in  recognition  of  their 
contributions  to  education  in  Ontario. 
Also  honoured  this  year  will  be:  Ruth 
G.  Banks,  founder  and  head  of  Quest 
Centre  (Oshawa)  and  William  T. 
Newnham,  recently  retired  founding 
president  of  Seneca  College.  The 
fellows  awards  were  created  in  1973  to 
recognize  individuals  who  have  made  a 
specific  and  noteworthy  contribution 
to  education  in  Ontario  or  in  Canada  as 
a whole. 

Senator  Lorna  Marsden  will  be 
guest  speaker  at  the  fellows  award 
ceremony,  which  will  take  place  in  the 
OISE  auditorium  at  8 p.m. 


TRINITY 
Search  For  A New  Provost 

The  term  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Hare  as  Provost  of  Trinity  College  comes 
to  an  end  on  June  30,  1986.  At  a meeting  in  April,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Corporation  established  a Nominating  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Most  Reverend  Robert  Seaborn  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  a successor. 

The  Statutes  of  the  College  provide  that;  ‘The  Provost  may,  but 
need  not  necessarily,  be  the  holder  of  a professorship  or  other 
College  office,  and  may  be  either  a clergyman  or  a layman”.  The 
Nominating  Committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a recommenda- 
tion to  the  Executive  Committee  before  the  end  of  March,  1985. 

Anyone  wishing  to  nominate  a candidate,  or  to  make  application 
for  the  office,  should  submit  the  name,  together  with  biographical 
details,  by  November  15th  to  George  0.  Shepherd,  Secretary  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  Bursar’s  Office,  Trinity  College, 
6 Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto,  M5S  1H8. 
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Gashed 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
ni  .Tiber,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreiand,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks 
St.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

Furnished  apartment  - Short- 
term rental,  St.  Clair-Spadina 
Rd.  area.  Luxury  1 bedroom 
apt.,  all  amenities,  adult 
building,  doorman,  perfect 
location  for  transportation  & 
shopping;  health  club. 
November  until  May. 
References.  $750/mon.  Phone 
921-9682. 

Minutes  to  U of  T.  Tastefully 
furnished  with  antiques,  in- 
cluding crockery,  utensils,  etc., 
two  bedroom  detached  house. 
$1,200  per  month  including 
utilities,  cleaning  lady,  from  Oc- 
tober to  May,  must  see  to  ap- 
preciate. Call  926-0348, 
923-5902. 

For  rent.  Three  storey  family 
home,  fully  furnished,  four 
bedrooms,  second  floor  den 
study.  Casa  Loma  area,  walk  or 
bike  to  University,  on  subway. 
$1500  per  month  available 
December,  1984  until  August, 
1985.  Phone  978-6767, 
968-7373.“ 


Furnished  apartment,  An- 
nex, Near  U of  T,  opposite 
park,  quiet  area,  luxury  main 
hoor,  1 -bedroom  -i-  den,  park- 
ing, laundry  facilities.  Prefer 
quiet  non-smoking  professor  or 
businessman  for  short  or  long 
term.  926-0196. 

One  bedroom  fiat  in  house. 
Cuiet,  sunny,  deck,  parking, 
private  entrance,  freshly 
painted,  $600  month,  utilities  in- 
cluded. Available  immediately 
or  Cctober  1st.  Two  minutes 
from  U of  T.  Call  927-9049 
Robert. 


Accommodation 

Rentais  Required 

Accommodation  wanted:  Do 

you  like  to  meet  people  from 
Cuebec  or  other  countries? 
Language  school  requires 
room  and  board  in  friendly  set- 
ting for  students  and  working 
people  of  all  ages  coming  to 
Toronto  to  learn  English.  For 
info  -call  968-1405  (The 
Language  Workshop). 

Two  femaies  seek  clean, 
bright  two-bedroom  apartment 
for  Cot,  1 or  earlier.  Annex, 
Broadview-Danforth,  or  Yonge 
up  to  Eglinton.  537-6405. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Charming  two  bedrooms 

plus  den  apartment  to  share 
Avenue  Road/  St.  Clair  within 
walking  distance  University  of 
Toronto.  Spacious  well- 
furnished  living  room  with 
fireplace,  separate  dining  room 
overlooking  Amsterdam  Park. 
Located  on  streetcar,  bus  and 
subway  lines.  Everything  in- 
cluded (telephone,  hydro) 
$475.  per  month.  Call  Linda 
Sands  - Home  924-6397,  Work 
977-0720. 


Artist’s  Home  To  Share, 

Bathurst/Bloor  area,  $375  + 
utilities,  available  Cot.  1st,  new- 
ly renovated,  2 sundecks,  large 
backyard  and  garden,  bed- 
room with  fireplace,  3 floors. 
Phone  535-0142. 

Yonge-Lawrence.  2-bedroom 
apt.  to  share,  non-smoker. 
Bright.  Fireplacp.  Carpetted. 
Laundry  included.  Near  Parks. 
3 min.  to  subway.  1st  -i-  last, 
Cct.  1 . $438.  483-9920  btwn 
7-10  p.m. 


Accommodation 

Out  Of  Town 


Pickering  Viiiage.  Historic 
Stone  Home  on  large  treed  lot. 
Spacious  rooms.  Cwner  seek- 
ing caring  tenants.  References. 
Minutes  to  GC.  $900  plus 
utilities.  No  pets.  After  6 p.m. 
683-0733,  223-2376. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
III.  $1.35  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Word  Movers  531-8782. 

Professionai  Word  Process- 
ing (“camera  ready”  copy), 

photocopying,  dictaphone. 
Specializing  in  theses,  scientific 
reports,  multiple-repetitive  let- 
ters and  persuasive  resumes. 
Sterling  University  References. 
Cn  campus  - 81  Harbord  St.  at 
Spadina.  968-6327. 


FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 

The  iNAuquRAl  Lecture 
or  ThE  MuRRAy  Hunt 

LECTUREship 

to  be  given  on 

Wednesday  October  17, 1984  at  8 p.m. 

at  the  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium 
University  of  Toronto 

by 

JohN  R.  Evans 

C.C.,  M.D.,  D.PhiL,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
F.R.C.P.,  M.A.C.P. 

''Frontiers  in  HeaItN: 

ThE  International  Opportunity^' 

The  lecture  will  be  followed  by 
Presentation  to  Dr.  Murray  Hunt 


BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
532-5101.  , 

AFT  Word  Processing  Ink. 

"Today's  Secretarial  Service". 
Professional,  fast,  accurate  and 
reasonable  rates.  For  all  your 
repetitive  chores  and  typing 
needs,  specializing  in  letters, 
reports,  manuscripts,  theses, 
essays,  books,  etc.,  call  now  at 
924-5287. 

University  secretary  with 
several  years  of  experience  to 
type  academic  manuscripts, 
papers,  theses,  essays,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates;  campus 
location.  Call  Carol  at 
978-6589. 

TYPING  - Fast  and  accuratel 

IBM  Selectric  self-correcting 
typewriter.  Only  $1 .00  per  page 
(double  spaced).  English  Grad 
will  be  willing  to  proofread  - fee 
negotiable.  Yonge-Eglinton 
area.  Call  Wendy  at  486-1147 
anytime. 

Quality  Typing  Reasonable 
Rates.  Home  based  typing 
service  — anything  from 
reports,  theses,  essays, 
speeches.  If  I can  be  of  help  to 
you,  please  give  me  a call, 
Debby  Best  — 486-1 453  (leave 
message).  I’ll  return  call 
promptly. 

University  Secretary  with 
several  years  experience  to 
type  LEGAL  manuscripts, 
papers,  theses  and  essays. 
Familiar  with  legal  terminology 
and  footnoting.  CAMPUS 
LOCATION.  Call  Gloria  — 
978-2157  or  743-8185  evgs. 


The  Word  Processing 
Centre  offers  years  of  profes- 
sional experience  at  low  prices 
— use  your  University  of  Toron- 
to Appropriation  Account  or 
cash.  We  handle  manuscripts, 
CV’s,  transcripts  of  research 
data,  technical  and  medical 
reports,  theses,  sorted  mailing 
lists,  form  letters  etc.  Call 
978-5021  or  drop  in  to  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building, 
1 King’s  College  Circle,  Room 
3247,  for  free  estimates. 


Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  BA/V  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021 , Best 
Inst.  1 1 2 College  St.  978-891 9. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9. 

For  Sale:  Rolleicord  VB,  7 
filters,  3 close-up  sets,  pistol 
grip,  tripod  quick-fix  head.  All  in 
excellent  conditon.  $500. 
1 80mm  manual  telephoto  lens, 
fitting  Pentax  mount  and  Con- 
tarex,  incl.  shade  and  UV  filter. 
Contact  Language  Lab,  Erin- 
dale  Campus,  828-5346  or 
evenings  826-2689. 


Our  books  are  not  re- 
mainders but  they  are  what’s 
LEFT!  Catalogue  of  left-handed 
items  $2  (refundable  on  $10 
order):  Sinister  Shoppe,  Box 
261 , Stn.  C,  Toronto,  M6J  2P4. 
Display:  Leeds,  773  Queen  St 
W. 

Vision  Computer  Education 
Inc.  We  specialize  in  "hands- 
on"  training  seminars  using 
your  computers  or  ours.  Word- 
star, VisiCalc,  Lotus  1-2-3, 
dBase  II  etc.  Expert,  experienc- 
ed instructors.  We  also  offer  in- 
troductory general-purpose 
microcomputer  courses.  Call 
968-1405  or  drop  by  at  1255 
Yonge  St.  Suite  100  (Yonge  at 
Summerhill)  for  details. 

Volunteers  needed  for 
research  study.  Age  1 9-45.  In 
good  health.  Willing  to  have 
gastroscopy  (visualisation  ,of 
stomach)  performed.  Apply: 
Lou  Clark,  Mt.  Sinai  Hosp., 
596-4442.  Payment  $200.00. 

Painter.  For  interiors,  excellent 
quality  painting,  correct  wall 
preparation,  all  finishes,  depen- 
dable, clean  & efficient,  faculty 
references.  967-661 7. 

Doctor  of  Music  will  give 
piano  lessons  in  your  home. 
Reasonable.  Excellent  Cana- 
dian references.  787-7150. 

Russian,  hydrogeological 
engineer,  experienced  in 
translation,  excellent  command 
of  English,  would  welcome  op- 
portunity to  give  Russian 
lessons.  787-7150. 


JobOpenktgs 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-6496; 

(5)  Christine  Marchese,  978-4834;  (6)  Jeanette  May,  978-2112. 


Clerk  Typist  II 

($14,000  - 16,470  - 18,940) 
Press  (6),  Ukrainian  Studies, 
six  months  (6),  Physical  & 
Health  Education  (3) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Central  Services  — Word 
Processing  Section  (2),  In- 
dustrial Engineering  (5), 
Purchasing  (3),  Management 
Studies,  50  percent  full-time 
(3) 

Clerk  III 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Comptroller  (3) 

Secretary  I 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Life  Sciences  — Scarborough 
(5),  Biomedical  Engineering, 
50  percent  full-time  (6),  On- 
tario Physician  Manpower 
Data  Centre,  60  percent  full- 
time (6) 


Secretary  II 

($16,960  --  19,950  - 22,940) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (3),  Otolaryngology 
(2),  University  College  (2) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Assistant  Vice-President 
(Planning)  & University 
Registrar  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Medical  Genetics  (5),  Den- 
tistry (1),  Clinical 
Biochemistry  (2) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
Medicine  (2) 

Research  Officer  III 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Electrical  Engineering  (5) 

Programmer  I 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Mechanical  Engineering  (5) 


Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (3) 

Computer  Systems 
Manager 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Arts  & Science  (3) 

Library  Technician  III 

($14,000  - 16,470  - 18,940) 
Music  (1) 

Library  Technician  IV 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Management  Studies,  con- 
tract (3) 

Driver 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Office  of  the  President  (5) 

Purchasing  Officer  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Purchasing  (3) 

Engineering  Technologist 
III 

($24,450  - 28,770  - 33,090) 
Astronomy  (6) 

Accountant  V 

($33,400  - 39,290  - 45,180) 
Internal  Audit  (3) 
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